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dependability. 


Wearing Out the Rifle Barrel 


_—_— bullets have gained much of 
their popularity because of the idea 
that they will not wear out the barrel 
as rapidly as metal cased bullets. 
When the force of the powder gases 
pushing behind the bullet is taken 
into consideration, when the fact that 
modern rifle barrels are made of the 
toughest steel, is considered, and when 
the relative softness of the “gilding 
metal” and cupro-nickel jackets of the 
regular commercial bullets is borne 
in mind, the “alloy bullet, longer bar- 
rel life” theory loses most of its 
strength. 

The thing that wears out rifle bar- 
rels is powder gas, more than bullet 
friction. The reason the rifle fired 
only with alloy bullets outlasts the 
one that is fired with metal-cased bul- 
lets is because the alloy bullets are of 
necessity fired with reduced charges 
of powder. Metal cased bullets fired 
with the same reduced loads of pow- 
der would not show rapid barrel wear. 

A very important development has 
been made by American ammunition 


manufacturers, in the perfection of 
the “gilding metal” (alloy of copper 
and zinc, with or without addition of 
tin) jacketed bullet, reducing metal 
fouling as compared with thé older 
“cupro-nickel” jacketed bullet. We 
had developed a powder containing 
“decoppering” metal, intended to re- 
duce the accumulation of metal fouling 
resulting from the use of cupro-nickel 
jacketed bullets. This development is 
now of less importance to users of 
sporting ammunition because of the 
reduction in metal fouling result- 
ing from the use of “gilding metal” 
jacketed bullets. 


The useful life of the rifle barrel 
depends primarily on the kind and 
quantity of powder used, not on the 
composition of the bullet. It is a 
generally known fact that nitrocellu- 
lose powders give the minimum of 
“gas cutting” or erosion and conse- 
quently give the longest barrel life. 
All du Pont Smokeless Rifle Powders 


are of nitrocellulose composition. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Military Sales Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The characteristics and adaptability of powders are subjects for constant study and experimentation by manufacturers of 
ammunition who are scientifically and mechanically equipped to produce cartridges of the greatest uniformity and 
We recommend factory loaded ammunition. 
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Game Laws for the Other Fellow 
, By Capt. Charles AsKins 


for this—title and all. If there is anything in it that you 
like, I wrote it; but if there is anything in it that you do 
not like, kindly be charitable with the Editor. 

Somebody said that the world is queer, may have said it 
myself, but I’d like to correct that. There is nothing queer 
about the world whatever; it is spinning along much truer than 
any rifle bullet that ever was sped from a gun, trying to keep a 
balance between the things which nature put here and the one 
thing which nature didn’t put here, according to the Bible. God 
made man but the Devil threw a monkey wrench into the machine 
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before it got well started. Therefore, while the world is all right, 
men and women are queer and I am afraid that “me and thee, 
John,” are the queerest of the heavenly tribe. 

This cantankerous human machine, due solely to the monkey 
wrench, is forever trying to do the things which we tell it in 
Holy Script and legal transcript and moral precept that it is not 


and shall not be allowed to do. Consequently the baker’s dozen 
or so of use who know perfectly well what is the matter with the 
human machine and who have gone to much pains to formulate 
rules and regulations and restrictive measures for its government 
find ourselves balked. Man is a logical animal, and when we 
preach logic to him he quite agrees with us. When we tell him, 
Don’t spend your money and you will still have it, he knows this 
is true; when we tell him, Don’t expend your vitality and you 
will still have it, he agrees with us; when we tell him, Don’t drink 
your last bottle of whiskey and you will always have whiskey 
in the house, he knows that it is a fact; when we tell him, Don’t 
steal your neighbor’s chickens for he may visit your roost and 
take back more than he lost, our logical man recognizes this as 
liable to happen;—and when we tell him, Don’t shoot game out 
of season for thereby you are robbing yourself, he knows that it 
is even so. Yet we find him prowling around his neighbor’s roost 
to see if there isn’t a “chicken” unguarded, and we find him 
shooting two birds where he is allowed to kill but one—because 
the monkey wrench has started wheels to working in his head. 
Man in the mass and man as the individual are different sort 
of cusses. In the mass and for the mass we are all moralists, but 
in the individual and for the individual we are all rakes. A man 
may commit murder or highway robbery and yet he will wax 
highly indignant because some other obtained money under false 
pretenses. As a mass we all want to get rid of the monkey 
wrench, but individually—why—hang it all—that wrench always 


has worked pretty well when we needed it—but we will just keep 
quiet about it still being there. 

Restrictive laws have always been of at least two classes— 
maybe many more. With the world badly crowded with people we 
must submit to certain restrictions for the general good in order 
that we may live together at all. Without some restriction of 
what the individual would consider his human rights, our sole 
job in the world would be killing one another off. Such restrictive 
laws meet general approval for every one of us knows that 
whether we like them or not they are an unavoidable necessity. 
All law and every law is restrictive; there is no human progress 
without law of some kind. 

The second class of restrictive laws is fathered and passed by 
the men who have a self-imposed mission of governing the other 
fellow for his own good. Years ago they burned him at the stake 
for the good of his soul, and in America today we have millions 
of descendants of those old-time regulators who would burn peo- 
ple at the stake for the good of their souls this very year of our 
Lord, 1924. Those who do not believe this would be very 
promptly convinced were all fear and all restriction taken off 
the Klu Klux Klan. 

Of the restrictive laws passed for the general good, which 
everybody knows are for the general good, which everybody 
knows we could not do without, is the migratory bird law. We 
were all back of it before it passed; we are all back of it now— 
every man jack of us who pretends to be a sportsman. We are 
all most heartily in favor of this law, openly, universally, en- 
thusiastically for it. Very few men today would have the temerity 
to openly preach a violation of the Migratory Bird Act or to 
openly advocate a return to spring shooting. In the mass nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men in the thousand are in favor of this 
federal law, and as individuals nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
the thousand have violated it or some other game law. Any 
shooting man, not one excepted, who says that he has never 
violated a game law is either a second George Washington or an 
ordinary liar. 

I believe that if every man who has violated a game law were 
arrested and fined for each offense there wouldn’t be money 
enough in America to pay the fines for one year. I used to say 
that not one game law violation in a million was ever detected 
or resulted in an arrest. That was too liberal—not more than one 
violation in a hundred million ever results in an arrest or a fine. 
Who knows of a man who has been arrested by a federal warden 





for shooting game out of season? Speak up! 
Congress passed the prohibition act and 
straightway authorized the expenditure of mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to enforec it, while 
the Migratory Bird Act, a United States treaty 
act which the government agrees in good faith 
to enforce, has twenty-four federal wardens 
for forty-eight States, the most of these men 
located in city offices where they could hear 
a gun fired by radio and no other way. This 
is the eighteenth of May, 1924, and only yes- 
terday I learned that three men went down a 
little creek near here and killed six blue-winged 
teal. Not a doubt in the world but every hen 
bird had a nest and eggs in it. That kind of 
thing is happening all over the United States 
today, not last year or before the migratory 
law was passed, but right now! on Sunday 
the eighteenth of May. 

As to why men favor game laws for the 
mass and violate them as individuals, the rea- 
son usually ascribed is pure selfishness or 
pure cussedness, but I believe it lies a little 
deeper than that. First, we have the psychol- 
ogy of the thing. A man advocates game laws 
in every way; all his influence and everything 
he says is for their support. He persuades 
himself that thereby he has accomplished a 
great deal of good; that due as much to him- 
self as to anybody whatever, game laws are 
popular and are universally observed. There- 
fore, since he has done so much for a worthy 
cause, the harm which he could do by shooting 
a bit of game out of season himself is simply 
infinitesimal. Suppose everybody else taking 
his advice and being perfectly obedient to the 
law, Askins himself shot ducks from January 
first to January first, what difference would it 
make in the grand total of ducks killed? I 
think we have here the normal reasoning of 
the game hog and the game law violator. The 
other reason, it seems to me, is a perverted 
instinct for self-preservation. 

In all the years since man came into ex- 
istence he has had to fight as an individual 
against the dead level of the mass, or to pre- 
vent himself from sinking beneath the level. 
Falling beneath the level from whatsoever 
cause, whether from laziness or incapacity or 
improvidence or even altruism, meant the ulti- 
mate extinction of his “line,” as weaklings. 
Instinctively he knew this, and he held what 
he had and took what he could get. He had 
to, has always had to, and when the law stood 
in his way he evaded the law as best he could. 
Either through force or through wisdom or 
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through cunning he had to fight for individual 
existence or his line died. Hence, having first 
decided what was best for the tribe as a whole, 
in which he was in perfect agreement with all 
others, he next decided what was best for him- 
self as an individual, this from necessity, be- 
cause such was the law of nature which stands 
above all other laws. He fought not only to 
obtain his share but a little more than his 
share or a great deal more than his share, for 
then only could he consider himself or would 
others consider him a strong man. 

Coming to common possessions—-game, for 
example—how could he satisfy a deeply im- 
planted instinct which demanded a full share 
ora bit more? The strong man takes what he 
wants, as witness the game shooting club and 
the privately owned game preserve. The wise 
man preaches altruism and the general good, 
but we concede him no more than a weakling 
because he gets nothing. Not having wisdom 
and not having strength, what have we which 
will enable us to hold our own and perpetuate 
the existence of our line? The answer is cun- 
ning. Cunning is the weapon which has served 
us well through all the ages, and cunning we 
will use still. Cunning is the ability to befool 
our fellow man. Cunning says, Back the tribe 
in every endeavor that is for the general good, 
for the larger the pile of accumulated good 
things the easier it is to get away with a full 
load and not be caught. Nobody will miss 
what we steal, be it more or less, the bin being 
full and overflowing, hence the first object is 
to fill the bin by common effort. The cunning 
farmer preaches reduced acreage, reduced pro- 
duction, in order that prices may be high, and 
then he goes home and plants two acres where 
he planted but one the year before. His rea- 
soning is correct, but what he fails to remem- 
ber is that all the other farmers are cunning 
also, and the next year over-production takes 
the lot of them a devil of a swat. Hence we 
are all openly stanch advocates of the law, and 
secretly game law violators six million strong. 

Cunning is an adjunct of cowardice, and can 
be controlled by fear and by force only. Has 
the United States Migratory Bird Act force be- 
hind it? The answer is that it has the force 
of prestige, the prestige of any law passed by 
Congress and little besides. Prestige is getting 
to be a very old man, weak and near-sighted 
and doddering in the legs—prestige has never 
yet been able to prevent a man from drinking 
whiskey when he wanted to drink it and had 
a chance to drink it. When will we have a 
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change? Never so long as the Department of 
Agriculture carries prestige in the left hand 
with which to protect game and force in the 
right hand with which to kill it. Here we are, 
then, on a new track. 

I haven’t seen a prairie dog in three years— 
all poisoned. I haven’t seen a coyote in six 
years—all poisoned and trapped. I haven’t 
seen a gray wolf in twenty-five years—all poi- 
soned, not trapped. I shall probably never 
see a grizzly bear in my whole life—all poi- 
soned and trapped by the paid hunters of the 
Department of Agriculture. Sportsmen of the 
South maintain that quail are being poisoned 
now through the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the answer of the Depart- 
ment, given through the paid agent who dis- 
tributed the poison is that we haven’t seen 
the dead quail. The Bureau of Biological 
Survey is preserving game with the left hand 
containing prestige and killing it with the right 
hand containing money—the Lord help us! 

Suppose the British Colonial Government 
of Kenya Colony, British East Africa, paid a 
thousand trained hunters to go out and 
slaughter elephants, rhino, buffalo, and lions, 
with traps, poison and guns, wherever they 
could be found, persistently throughout the 
year, wouldn’t that be a fool of a trick? They 
do no such thing, and American sportsmen are 
paying a thousand dollars a lion and a thou- 
sand dollars an elephant and a thousand dol- 
lars a buffalo for the privilege of killing such 
beasts. And yet Africa has no finer game 
animal than the grizzly bear which we are 
hiring men to poison and trap all through the 
year, scouring his range from Mexico to the 
Canadian line. How many men in this coun- 
try would pay a thousand dollars for the privi- 
lege of killing a grizzly bear? Speak up! How 
many would pay two hundred dollar for the 
privilege of shooting a mountain lion or an 
old lobo wolf? Just so. Yet the poisoned 
hide of a summer killed grizzly isn’t worth 
forty cents and the Government is paying for 
the poisoning. How much good is accom- 
plished? I am willing to assert that more live 
stock can be produced in one county in In- 
diana than is killed in a year by all the bears 
of the whole world. This thing of accomplish- 
ing one thing with the right hand and the op- 
posite thing with the left may work, but I’d 
rather see a good right hand man on the job 
of protecting game. I’d better quit now, for 
the poison squad of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey is a sore subject with me. 
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Heavy vs. Light Springfields 


firing of the various herein mentioned 

guns by several of the best rest rifle 
shots of Denver. To avoid brick bats or sus- 
picion of self-pinned bouquets nothing special 
is claimed in the way of personal skill, and it 
is more than freely admitted that some of the 
rather unusual shooting that just happened 
several times was due to luck as much as to 
marksmanship. We all know freak targets. 
But in spite of all such matters, pro and con, 
here is the layout as nearly as I can set it 
down. The targets all promptl;' marked at 
the firing point, are before me : ight here as 
I poke out these words. 

I started out to find out for myself over a 
log, just what advantage at 100 and at 200 
yards the free, the sniper, the military and 
the sporting Springfields had over each other, 
if any. Of course I had to use various guns 
at hand but previous shooting with these rifles, 
both by myself and by other equally good, 
and by better shots than I am, showed that 
they were and are all good guns, fully up to 
the average of their kind, and probably even 
above that average. Personally, I think that 
each of the guns tried is as good as any of 
its respective class made. To insure even re- 
sults I stuck to one class of loads the 1923 
arsenal match, loaded at the arsenal with 
Hi-Vel and 170-grain copper boat-tail to give 
2,700 ft. sec. in a 24-inch barrel as I read the 
tags in the bandoliers. In my 30-inch free 
rifle I presume the speed is about 2,900 ft. 
sec., more or less. 

The guns were fired over a period of several 
weeks of average Colorado June weather, 
sometimes cloudy, usually bright sunshine, and 
little or no wind, never over 15 to 20 miles an 
hour across range. 

All the shooting was done prone rest, all 
without slings, all with 48 rear Lyman and 
with front aperture sights, usually 17 Lyman. 

That is, weather, sights, loading, method of 
shooting, etc., was as near alike as was prac- 
tical to have them, so that all difference in 
results could probably be properly charged 
solely to the difference in the rifles used. 

The rifles were my Springfield free rifle, 30- 
inch barrel, weight about 14 pounds, double set 
triggers; Howard’s military Springfield with 
the pistol grip regulation stock; Smith’s 
Springfield sniper rifle with 24-inch barrel, 
single trigger, weight about 12 pounds or a 
trifle less; and Smith’s sporting Springfield, 
weight under 8 pounds, with regular barrel, 
24-inch. Three of the guns varied only in 
weight, my gun was six inches longer, double 
triggers, and still heavier. All four guns in 
perfect condition, all free from metal fouling, 
everything gun crank shape about the whole 
four. 

With Smith, Howard and I firing, over sev- 
eral Sundays, the 100-yard groups ran from 
2 inches to about 2% inches, measured from 
inner edges of holes farthest apart. This is 
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somewhat larger, of course, than a group that 
will touch a two-inch circle. All four guns 
shot about alike. For group shooting there 
seemed no real choice between them, nor be- 
tween the skill of the men doing the firing, 
although in the long run, Howard, having 
youth and physical development, is the better 
shot of the three, the other two men, Smith 
and I, are each over fifty, and wear glasses, 
and have not the eyes and nerves we used to 
have. 

Circumstances prevented complete tests 
over several days and weeks at 200 yards. 
And of course scopes were impractical on the 
lighter guns, so we omitted all scope shooting, 
except perhaps as an interesting side light now 
and then. 

So far, all of us have secured the best 
groups at 200 yards with the sniper, 24-inch, 
12-pound gun, with iron sights. The very 
best groups at 200 yards were with my free 
14-pound, 30-inch gun with 5-A scope, four 
successive groups running from 2% to 2% 
inches, 10 shots each, 40 continuous shots 
making these four groups at 200 yards. My 
best iron sight record was with a military 
Springfield (as published before) common 
stock, aperture front and rear sights, 17 x 20 
in the 10 ring of the Standard American 200- 
yard target, with its 33-inch ten ring, and a 
12-shot possible during that string. Howard 
has a better record, also with a military 
Springfield, same sights, conditions, etc., 200 
yards, prone rest, etc., of a 21-shot possible, 
and I believe 31x40 on the same 10 ring at 
200 yards. Same gun we used in these tests. 
Same conditions. 

In turkey matches, or what is the same thing, 
matches say for a dime each in the pot, for 
we are all good friends together and do not 
want each other’s money, just carfare and 
smoke money to make the match interesting, 
Howard with his military gun seems to hold 
down the 24-inch 12-pound sniper gun, and to 
outclass the sporter. So far my big free rifle 
has not yet had time to get into that game to 
any extent. Anyway, Howard, with his mili- 
tary gun, does not feel in any way handicapped 
by the sniper gun, nor by my free rifle. And 
he is a very skilful and experienced rifle shot, 
especially with the Springfield, as the above 
figures will show. 

So after testing out the four rifles herein as 
outlined above, we opened up a friendly match 
for a dime jackpot, and we all used the sniper 
12-pound gun but with hand loaded cartridges. 
Out of the first four pots I won two. “Seeing 
that I was more than holding my own in the 
game that day, I took up the light sporter, and 
out of the next eight pots I won just one and 
that somewhat by accident. I use 1923 am- 
munition in the sporter. 

I have noted this fact time and again, that 
in this match firing, one shot every 15 or 20 
minutes, one’s group for the day will be from 
two to three times larger than he can shoot 
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a group of the same number of shots at one 
continuous firing. 

And this enlargement of the day’s grouping 
is greater with the lighter guns than with the 
heavy guns, as a rule. And this covers about 
two years’ observation and perhaps twenty 
good rifle shots, practically all of them with 
Springfields, at 100 and at 200 yards all prone 
rest work, good conditions, iron sights. How 
all this would apply to the same men and the 
same guns with scope sights I do not know, 
of course, nor can any one make a reasonable 
guess. 

With that light sporter I could have at any 
time during the match probably fired 9x10 
into the 10 ring, but having to fire off and on 
during the afternoon, all I could do was to 
keep them in the 8-inch 8 ring. I have noticed 
that I could shoot the big heavy guns more 
evenly day by day than I can the lighter guns, 
but to lie down and fire four groups at 100 
yards and probably at 200 yards, I find but 
little if anything to choose between the four 
guns. Explain that who can? I can’t 

Perhaps it is the change of light, but I also 
find that weight has little or nothing to do with 
keeping the gun sighted in. One day I had to 
raise and lower my free rifle sighting 3 inches 
at 100 yards as the day changed from slight 
rain to bright, hot, dry sunshine, and the same 
thing seems to apply to the other rifles, regard- 
less of weight. Temperature remained about 
the same, by the way, at least not enough 
change during the pleasant summer days to 
affect the loading to any considerable extent. 
From chilly morning to warm noon and then to 
cold sunset at Chirstmas is quite another story, 
by the way. But that does not concern us 
here, where the only material difference is in 
the weight of the guns, all other matters being 
practically constant and equal. None of the 
guns will stay sighted in better than about 4- 
inch circles at 100 yards and Whelen is dead 
right and probably under the limit when he 
says that over a number of years, and under 
different weather conditions, his Springfield 
registered a 7'4-inch grouping at 100 yards. 

Now my experience is only that of one man 
willing to chip in about 400 rounds of first- 
class factory cartridges to have a rattling good 
time with some fine friends in a clean, open-air 
game, and then to pass this information on to 
others for what it may or may not be worth. 
No doubt other men who have tried practically 
the same experiment over even a longer time 
have found perhaps opposite results. I would 
not be surprised in the least if this were so, 
for as I said before the “Great God Gun” 
seems to have made rifle and six-gun shooting 
like poker—part skill, part chance. 

The above is by no means final, I am still 
willing to learn, and as time goes on may have 
something to report that apparently flatly con- 
tradicts the above results to date. I attempt 
only to set down, from time to time, the things 
that happen, just as (Continued on Page 13) 
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Title illustration gives 
a view of the range at 
Rheims over which the 
International Matches 
were shot. This is the 
conventional type of 
European “protected” 
rifle range for settled 
communities The line 
of fire is underneath the 
barricades and a wild 
shot lands either in the 
backstop or barricade. 


ARLY in the 
K morning of 

June 5 the 
great American trans- 
Atlantic liner Presi- 
dent Harding entered 
the tortuous channel 
which leads into the 
harbor of Cherbourg. 
Slowly the big ship 
crept in as close as 
the depth of water permitted; at last her pon- 
derous anchor slid overboard with a rattling 
of chains, and the long ocean voyage of the 
U. S. Olympic and International shooters was 
at an end. 

Scarcely had the ship swung about on her 
anchor, when a small landing steamer came 
alongside, bringing French passport inspectors. 
It was the work of but a half-hour to check 
passports and tranfer passengers and baggage 
to the smaller craft; then the landing boat 
cast off and headed in for the customs docks. 
On board her were the twenty-six rifle and 
pistol shots upon whom the international 
shooting prestige of the United States was to 
depend in the 1924 Olympic and International 
Union rifle and pistol competitions. 

The shooters encountered little difficulty in 
passing the customs officials, and they were 
soon aboard train, bound for Paris. Their 
train arrived at the French capital early in the 
evening and they at once went to a hotel where 
reservations had been made beforehand. 

On the following day the pistol team went 
by train to Rheims, the famous cathedral town, 
where several of the matches were to be fired. 
The rifle team left Paris a day later, getting 
into Rheims on the 
evening of the seventh. 
The pistol shooters 
2xperienced little diffi- 
culty getting all of 
their equipment thru 
to Rheims, but the 
riflemen were not so 
fortunate. Rifles came 
through promptly 
enough, but the am- 
munition for them was 
several days late. In- 
deed it arrived only a 
couple of days before 
the International 
Match. In the mean- 
time the team prac- 
ticed with 1923 
Frankford Arsenal 
ammunition which 
was generously loaned 
by the Haitian team. 
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On June 8 both teams began practice at 
the magnificent new shooting stand of the 
Rheims Shooting Club. It is an enclosed 
range, of the typical European type, and is 
one of the largest and finest on the Conti- 
nent. Target accommodations are ample for 
a big competition and the whole plant is fit- 
ted with every convenience for comfort and 
efficiency. 

On the first day the riflemen were restricted 
to offhand practice at 50 meters, with their 
special new Springfield heavy-barreled .22’s. 
This sort of practice was continued on subse- 
quent days to supplement the heavy caliber 
work. On the ninth firing was begun with 
the .30’s at 300 meters. The scores for the 
first day were generally low, and they drag- 
ged the spirits of the team down with them. 
But there was surely no weakening in any 
man’s determination to improve, for all knew 
that the shooting of the next few days would 
determine who should fire in the big match. 
The 10th and 11th brought a decided improve- 
ment in scores and it became noticeable that 
the old-timers at the European game were 
showing to best advantage under the unaccus- 
tomed conditions. 








Cut at bottom of page 
shows interior of the 
shooting pavilion during 
the progress of the In- 
ternational Matches. 
The close proximity of 
the noisy crowd, the nar- 
row shooting benches, 
restricted space, and in- 
tense concussion from 
rifle fire are radically 
different from the condi- 
tions under which we 
shoot in this country. 






The strain on the 
shooters became very 
severe, with the ten- 
sion of keen compe- 
tition for place, the 
eyestrain of a brilliant 
light and the terrific 
din of firing produced 
by an unceasing volley 
of shots reverbrating 
fn the new cement 
stand. Plugging of ears with cotton gave but 
slight relief from the deafening and nerve- 
racking storm of sound. 

The team’s own Remington ammunition 
arrived on the 12th, and at once scores be- 
came further improved, due, no doubt, as much 
to the moral stimulation as to the superiority 
of the ammunition. The 13th, also, brought 
more good scores and closed the practice 
period, for the match was to begin on the 
14th. 

When the final selection of the team be- 
came necessary, it was found from the prac- 
tice records that the veteran free-rifle shoot- 
ers were standing the gaff of the new and 
difficult environment better than were the 
others. Thus Fisher, Stokes, Boles, and Os- 
burn—four members of last year’s great 
team—were again named to defend the Ar- 
gentine Cup. With them, taking Larry 
Nuesslein’s place, was a man new to the free- 
rifle game, Gy. Sgt. Raymond Coulter, of the 
Marines. His right to a place on the team 
was unquestioned, for he was. high man on 
the latter days of the Quantico practice and 
he led the squad during the preliminary firing 
at Rheims. Upon a basis of Quantico scores 
it was thought that 
Fenton, 1920 Olympic 
veteran, would gain a 
place on the team, but 
a combination of ill- 
ness and the strange 
conditions produced a 
severe last-minute 
slump in his shooting 
as the match ap- 
proached. It was only 
a shade in scores and 
experience that kept 
Hinds and Crockett in 
the alternate positions 
in the final American 
line-up. The team 
which took the firing 
line for the United 
States on the morning 
of the 14th was surely 
one in which any well- 
informed American 
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shooter would have felt unbounded confidence 
—and with good reason, as events proved. 

The match was required to be fired in three 
days: One day for each position, in the order 
of standing, kneeling, and prone. Major Wal- 
ler asked permission to put his men up in any 
order of position he might choose, but his re- 
quest was refused; had it been granted, un- 
doubtedly the American point total would have 
been swelled, for the weather on the compul- 
sory standing position day was so cold and 
windy that anything like top-notch scores were 
impossible, though prone scores would have 
been relatively little affected on that day. 

The teams lined up for the match with 
Haiti on the extreme right of the line, then 
Switzerland, the United States, Roumania, 
Argentina, Finland, France, Sweden, Holland, 
Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Denmark and 
Belgium—a large field and a strong one. 

Coulter was the first American up. Facing 
a bitterly cold wind which swirled about the 
firing point, little checked by the wind-brakes, 
he started with a 79 and followed with an 82. 
These scores were tied by first two Swiss 
strings, and a great battle was on. The luck 
of the draw that had put Swiss and Americans 
side-by-side, insured every element of a dyed- 
in-the-wool shoulder-to-shoulder struggle. 

To indicate the whole day’s result briefly, 
there is presented the following tabulation of 
results, just as they were followed by the 
eager, cosmopolitan crowd that jammed into 


every inch of space behind the firing line: 
United States Points up 
Coulter 79 

e 82 
Fisher 79 


Switzerland 
Lienhard 80 
aad 81 
Zimmerman 79 
84 eS 83 
Boles 80 Hartman 80 
: 85 FS 82 
80 Pfleiderer 75 
$1 Reich 81 
84 . 89 
88 Pfleiderer 76 
Coulter 76 Lienhard 84 
7 80 x 84 
Osburn 75 Hartman 84 
- 82 - 79 
Fisher 74 Zimmerman 90 
e 91 v 87 
Osburn 80 Pfleiderer 69 
a 85 T 80 
Boles 74 Reich 74 
* 73 ? 72 


Stokes 


Total 1607 
Final lead 


Total 1612 
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Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr. Team Captain 


The most casual glance at the above tabula- 
tion discloses how hard-fought the match was, 
but the figures alone can not tell the whole 
story. They indicate nothing of the biting 
wind that destroyed all possibility of record- 
breaking totals. Neither do they describe the 
sudden gloom that fell upon our shooters when 
Fisher threw a 74, nor of the elation that 
reigned when he came back with a 91. And 
neither figures nor words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the agonizing strain under which 
Boles and Reich fired those last low scores, as 
they stood side by side, in the failing light of 
evening, battling for the barest margin of 
victory. 

At the close of the first day’s-shooting the 
Americans and the Swiss had assumed a com- 
manding lead over the rest of the field, though 
Argentina was not entirely to be ignored, with 
a total of 1590. Denmark stood fourth with 
1561; then France and Finland, tied at 1537. 
The others were too far down to offer further 
opposition to the leaders . The Haitians fared 
more poorly than was expected. Under care- 
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Coulter Osburn 


ful U. S. Marine Corps coaching, they pre- 
sented a really good team, but very naturally 
the weather of the first day affected them more 
than anyone else. Probably not one of the 
Haitians had ever experienced such a cold 
day before in his life. 

Individual standing position honors went to 
Zimmerman, the Swiss, who won the offhand 
title at Milan in 1922. His total was 339. 
Stokes and Rico of Argentina were tied for 
second with 333 each. 

The morning of the 15th, kneeling position 
day, dawned cold and damp, with a heavy 
threat of rain. The wind, however; had abated. 
These conditions continued during the day. 

Walter Stokes, first American up, led off 
with a 94 against an 84 for the Swiss, Lienhard. 
The lead thus taken at the start was never 
relinquished, though it was to be desperately 
threatened. Below is presented a resume of 
the Swiss and American scores as they were 
fired: 

U. 8. 
Switzerland Points up 
Lienhard 84 10 
Hartman 88 8 
83 Reich 83 8 
88 . 92 4 
Coulter 90 Hartman 85 9 

“ gk “ 90 7 

Fisher 91 Lienhard 82 

92 = 88 
Osburn 86 o 93 
Boles 86 Hartman 88 

. 89 Zimmerman 88 
Fisher 89 - 86 
Pfleiderer 90 

“ 88 


United States 
Stokes 


* 93 
Osburn 87 
Boles 90 

? 90 
Coulter 84 Zimmerman 90 

88 Pfleiderer 85 
Osburn 84 90 
88 Zimmerman 90 


Reich 93 
‘s 91 


Total 1764 
Final lead 2 


Total 1766 


After a half-dozen kneeling scores were in 
for each team.it was seen that the team record 
for the position was in danger. By mid-after- 
noon this probability had become almost a 
certainty. Both Swiss and Americans were 
literally “shooting better than they knew how” 
—that is, they were performing well above 
their practice averages. A tremendous crowd 
packed the great concourse behind the firing 
line, and all eyes were bent in fascination on 
the Swiss-American duel. 





The Swiss finished at a terrific pace which 
cut the American lead to a whisper. Their 
last man fired his final shot just as Commander 
Osburn began his last string. The American 
lead was but four points, and Osburn faced a 
90, by Zimmerman, the last Swiss shooter. He 
knew how the scores stood, and knew, too, 
that a new world’s record hung in the bal- 
ance. Always a slow, careful shooter, he be- 
gan getting his shots off with that cool delib- 
eration which has made Cy Osburn famous as 
one of the greatest “pinch hitters” the rifle 
game has ever known. His string ran 9-7-10- 
8-10-9-9-9-7—then a nine needed on the last 
shot for an American victory. As he raised 
his rifle for that decisive last one, the tension 
in the crowd was beyond description, as every 
spectator held his breath with the shooter. A 
long aim, and down came his rifle for a short 
rest; again he aimed long and carefully, and 
aga’n came down; a third and a fourth time 
his rifle was up and down. At last on the fifth 
aim the gun whipped up and back with the 
crashing report of the final shot. Down 
raced the target and instantly sailing up from 
behind the butts came the campaign hat of 
Grier, American pit representative. In half 
a second the target was back up, flag wildly 
waving to signal the last hit—a ten! 


So ended a perfect day for the American 
riflemen, and one that will long remain in the 
memory of Cy Osburn, seasoned veteran that 
he is. But it was not altogether a perfect day 
after all, for during the afternoon Lieutenant 
Hinds was accidentally shot in the foot. A 
Belgian competitor on the small bore range 
leaned a loaded .22 rifle against the loading 
shelf and it fell to the ground, the shock re- 
leasing the set trigger. The bullet clipped four 
of Hinds’ toes, ricochetted off a wall, and 
wounded a Frenchman in the arm. The in- 
jury to Hinds fortunately was not serious; 
within a week he was able to resume firing. 
But it was a careless and regrettable accident. 

The individual kneeling position title was 
taken by Fisher on the fine total of 365. He 
was followed by Madsen, Dane, with 361, and 
Reich, Swiss, with 359. 

With the standing and kneeling stages of 
the match safely tucked away, the Americans 
looked forward with confidence to the ultimate 
result of the match; 
yet even so they did 
not forsee the star- 
tling results which 
they were to obtain in 
their prone shooting. 

The final day was 
ideal for good shoot- 
ing. The air was 
clear and pleasantly 
cool, with scarcely a 
breath of wind stir- 
ring. A bright sun, 
full on the targets, 
produced excellent 
visibility. 

Coulter led off for 
the Americans and 
Pfleiderer for the 
Swiss. Coulter’s 95 
topped his opponent’s 


score by five points, es wae & 





_ Coulter 96 


tabloid form are shown by 
the entire match was fired. Reading 
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and this lead was steadily increased by the 


phenomenal shooting indicated in the following 


table of results: 


U. 8. 
ey up 


United States Switzerland 
Coulter 95 Pfieiderer 90 


Fisher 96 Reich 90 11 
ee 94 - 92 13 
Stokes 96 Zimmerman 89 20 
Osburn 95 Reich 92 23 
Boles 96 Zimmerman 93 26 
Fisher 94 Reich 96 24 
Coulter 95 Pfieiderer 87 32 
Stokes 96 = 91 37 
- 94 Hartman 92 39 

7 97 * 86 50 
Osburn 92 Lienhard 94 48 
Boles 91 _ 92 47 
95 ° 92 50 

96 Zimmerman 86 60 
= 92 64 

96 Pfieiderer 86 74 

Osburn 97 Hartman 91 80 
. 97 o 91 86 
Fisher 98 Lienhard 91 93 


1906 1813 
Final lead 93 


The prone total of the Americans shattered 
even the remarkable record set at Camp Perry 
last year, and the 93 points which they gained 
in the position brought their margin of victory 
to an even 100 points. 

It was not thought that the Camp Perry 
record, made with the shooters firing from the 
ground, could ever be equalled shooting from 
the narrow tables of a European shooting 
stand. But the seemingly impossible was done, 
and done in a fashion which must have re- 
moved any skepticism felt on the Continent 
regarding the full authenticity of the Camp 
Perry records. It is quite probable that this 
prone team score approaches very closely the 
ultimate of accomplishment, under the condi- 
tions of the match. Taking into account all 
the inaccuracy factors involved, and consider- 
ing the uniformity of the scores, it seems ques- 
tionable if this shooting can be improved upon 
to any great extent. 

When Fisher turned in a 98 on his last prone 
string, he retained the individual title which 
he won at Camp Perry. His total for the three 
positions was 1075. Stokes came next with 
1067, and his prone score of 383 won for him 
the title in that position. Third place in the 
individual aggregate went to Zimmerman, of 
Switzerland, on 1052, with Martino of Argen- 


Total Total 


these 
in order named: United States, Swi 
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three groups, which are the target cloths on which 
itzerland, and Ar tina. 
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tina, only a point behind him. 

Following is a summary of the standing of 
the competing nations, and the full scores of 
the United States team: 

1. United States 5284 8. 
. Switzerland 5184 a 
. France 5097 10. 
. Argentina 5093 11. 
. Denmark 5072 12. 
. Finland 5036 = 13. 
. Sweden 4961 

* Score incomplete. 


Italy 

Holland 
Haiti 

Norway 
Belgium 4617 
Roumania 2850 
. Czecho-Slovakia * 


4872 
4852 
4819 
4764 


TEAM 
Kn. 
365 
351 
350 
345 
355 


Total 
1075 


1067 
1049 
1048 
1045 


Team Total.. 1612 1766 1906 5284 

All the members of the American team used 
Pope barrels, with the exception of Stokes, 
who fired a Remington. All were equipped 
with the fast-functioning Rimkunas double set 
trigger, and all used Remington 180-grain am- 
munition. The entire performance of rifles 
and ammunition was flawless. 

It is significant and interesting to note that 
the three teams which used Springfield rifles 
(the United States, France, and Haiti) pro- 
duced the first, second, and third high prone 
team totals, in the order mentioned. The work 
of the French, shooting the Springfield free 
rifle for the first time, was especially note- 
worthy. Incidentally, their prone shooting en- 
abled them to nose out Argentina for third 
place. 

The American victory at Rheims must go 
down in the annals of rifle shooting as one of 
our greatest foreign shooting conquests, if not 
indeed as the very greatest. To assign the 
credit for it would be a difficult task, for 
everyone concerned gave the utmost in interest 
and co-operative effort. The assembling of 
the team’s magnificent equipment; the careful 
selection of personnel; the financial backing of 
America’s great body of riflemen; the pains- 
taking training of the shooters; the loyal spirit 
of those members of the squad who did not 
make the team; the thoughtfulness, personal 
consideration, and tireless work of the team 
officials; the splendid work of Major Waller 
behind the spotting ’scope; the courage and 
fighting spirit of the men who comprised the 
team—all of these 
share in accounting 
for the American vic- 
tory at Rheims, and 
the enumeration of 
these things may be 
cited as a brief and 
absolutely accurate 
statement of what is 
required to produce 
such a result as was 
accomplished. And it 
is a result worth 
everything that was 
put into it, for behind 
it lies that character- 
training value of rifle 
shooting which makes 
the. sport one in 
which any nation 
must be proud to 
excel. 


Pr. 
382 
383 
382 
381 
378 
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An Old-Fashioned Shooting Match 


T PEEP o’ day Carman was awakened 
A by a heavy thump—thump—thump 
that came at regular intervals like 
the ticking of a clock, but five seconds apart. 

What was it? And where was he? 

Overhead were pole rafters supporting a 
clapboard roof, with wasp nests bracketed to 
it every here and there. A beam of light 
streamed in through a sort of porthole that 
had an inside shutter but no pane of glass. 

His clothes hung on a queer, little, stumpy, 
splint-bottomed chair. An unoccupied bed, 
similar to his own, stood against the opposite 
wall, just under the slope of the roof. It was 
framed of hewn timbers, corded with hickory 
splints, mattressed with straw, covered with 
home-made quilts of strange but artistic pat- 
terns. 

The floor was bare. It was of unmatched 
and unplaned planks worn smooth by the 
feet of two or three generations of men. 

Gradually it came to him, from beyond the 
mists of dreamland that he was in the home 
of Long John Gilbert, the mountaineer, the 
bear-hunter, the strange genius who had made 
his own rifle, on a wooden machine of his own 
contrivance, away back here in the wilderness 
where there was still no wagon road. 

He got up and dressed. Still came that 
measured thumping from somewhere back of 
the house. Carman descended a ladder into 
the living room. On the porch he found the 
man who had invited him to stay over night 
and see an old-fashioned shooting match with 
muzzle-loaders competing. 

Long John showed him a tin basin, a home- 
made bucket filled with spring water, a towel 
and a bit of mirror, at the end of the porch. 

“What is that thumping I hear?” inquired 
Carman. 

“That?” Oh, that’s the pounding-mill. It 
used to pound out all the meal for our bread 
before I built a tub-mill for grindin’ corn, but 
now I jist use it to pound out stock feed.” 

“What is a pounding-mill? I never heard 
of such a thing.” 

“Come; I'll show you.” 

Long John led the way along the edge of 
the orchard to where a brook went tumbling 
down a steep and rocky course. From a ledge 
in the brook there projected a spout made of 
a hollowed-out log. This carried a stream of 
water to the most amazing machine Carman 
had ever seen. He stood and stared at it like 
one possessed. 

A tall post had been planted in the ground. 
To the top of this post a horizontal pole about 
ten feet long was pivoted at the center by a 
wooden pin so the ends were free to see-saw up 
and down like the walking-beam of a river 
steamboat. 

At one end of the beam was pivoted a 
wooden pestie about five feet long and ten 
inches thick. The lower end of the pestle was 
shaved tapering to a blunt point. This went 
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down into a big tree stump that had been 
burned and chiseled out inside to a funnel 
shape. A hewn plank sloping from the top 
of the stump guided the pestle into this im- 
provised mortar, which contained nubbins and 
broken ears of corn. 

Riding on top of the other end of the pole 
was a rectangular box serving as a water 
bucket that would hold six or seven gallons. 
This bucket was attached to the beam under- 
neath by a wooden hinge formed by a V- 
shaped withe on each side, the lower angle of 
which went around a wooden pin stuck through 
the beam. 

When the walking-beam was horizontal, the 
pestle was down in the mortar and the water 
bucket was in position to fill. Water was 
turned on by lifting out a bit of shingle set 
diamond-shape athwart the trough. Soon the 
weight of the water overbalanced that of the 
pestle. Down went the bucket; up went the 
pestle. 

As the bucket descended through the arc of 
a circle, it tilted on its hinge and the water 
suddenly spilt out with a great splash. The 
bucket was checked from tilting too far by a 
withe like the bow of an ox yoke that went 
up and around it at the end nearest the post. 

When the water spilled out, up went the 
bucket with a jerk, and down went the pestle 
with a thump. So on forever, till someone cut 
off the water from the trough. 

Here was the simplest possible application 
of power to the needs of man. The engine had 
only three bearing surfaces. It had no rotary 
motion. 

“And you made that, too, from the trees 
that grew around you!” exclaimed Carman; 

“Yes, sir. There ain’t nary bitty metal 
about it but the nails in the box and the leetle 
iron ring at the end of the pestle to keep it 
from burrin’. I could a-done without the nails 
jist as well.” 

“How?” 

“How?” The old man looked quizzically at 
his guest to see if he were spoofing. Then 
patiently, as if to a child, he explained: 

“Green buckeye, for instance, is easy to 
work. I’d sawed me a cut offen a buckeye log, 
then hewed and chiseled it into a bucket. I 
don’t reckon you’re much of a mechanic,” 
laughed the old-timer. 

“Maybe not; but I'll tell you one thing: 
There isn’t a master mechanic in New York 
City who, if ordered to make a grist mill out 
of a stump of a tree and a few saplings, with 
no tools but an ax and a chisel, wouldn’t cuss 
the boss for an idiot and swear the thing 
couldn’t be done.” 

“Yeah: these modern mechanics do gr-r- 
reat and marvelous works, with carloads of 
ready-shaped materials and big shops full of 
power machines; but they’d be helpless as 
babes in the woods if put here to raise a fam- 
ily with nothin’ but a chisel and an ax. Why, 
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I made my own chisel on that pile o’ rocks 
over yan,” pointing to an exceedingly crude 
little forge by the brook side, “and I could 
a-made the ax thar, too.” 

“You live well; you have plenty, and to 
spare; yet you seem to have made everything 
you have, with your own hands, from what 
you found or raised in your own woods and 
fields.” , 

“Purty near all. I don’t have to do it. I 
have money laid away. And it would be a 
sight less work to trade at the stores for ready- 
made things. But I love my independence, 
man. I cain’t stand to be bossed or beholden. 
Maybe some day this modern civ-il-iz-ation” 
(he drawled the word as if scorning it) “may 
go to smash. A war or a revolution may bring 
it crashing in ruin. Folks who don’t know 
how to do for themselves will go bughouse, I 
reckon. But Long John Gilbert, ’way up hyur 
on the mountain and with no wagon road, will 
still be a contented and a free man. He'll 
have enough; and enough’s a plenty.” 

Carman regarded the old man with respect 
almost mounting to reverence. There he 
stood, tall and healthy and strong, clear-eyed, 
dignified, capable, and every inch a man. A 
gentleman, and a scholar, too, in the truest 
sense. What a contrast to the low white 
trash who, yesterday, in squint-eyed envy and 
gnawing hate, had spat at the Gilbert name! 

He was soon to learn that Long John’s dig- 
nity could unbend, on occasion; that the old 
fellow had a humorous, even mischievous 
quirk in his nature. 

A shrill voice from the kitchen wing called 
“Br-r-eck-fust!” A fainter thumping than 
that of the pounding-mill came from the 
same direction. As the two men turned the 
corner they saw another primitive operation. 

A young woman stooped over a great iron 
pot or cauldron in which the family wash was 
boiling over an out-door fire. She stuck in a 
big wooden paddle and fished out a garment. 
This she laid on the upended face of a cut 
from a big log, standing like a butcher’s block. 
She hit the steaming cloth a sturdy lick with 
the paddle, then turned it and struck again. 
So on until the soapy water was pounded out 
of it and the garment was ready to rinse. 
This was her way of doing without a wash- 
board. 

“Thank God, it’s wash-day!” exclaimed 
John. “I ginerally, usually run away from 
home at sich times. Somethin’ calls me else- 
whar. The old woman’ll be havin’ troubles of 
her own, and likely’ll fergit about that shootin’ 
match we’re obleeged to.sée.” 

But the crafty old chap was reckoning with- 
out another factor in the case. When they 
got to the table, there, very stiff and impor- 
tant, sat the Preacher Man. John had for- 
gotten this other guest. 

The Reverend McCoan, of the Holiness 
Church, had long white whiskers, beetling 








bushy brows, and hard, gray eyes that looked 
stern disapproval on all sins and frivolities, 
except the half tin cupful of raw corn liquor 
that Ma Gilbert had slipped him before the 
others came in. 

No sooner had he blessed the food, and 
stuffed some of it up under a two-inch barrier 
of mustache, than he began denouncing the 
worldly ways of a generation fast going to 
perdition. 

“Fiddlin’, dancin’, cyard playin’, dice rollin’, 
horse racin’, talkin’ through the air, joy-ridin’ 
over the yearth with gals at night, goin’ God 
knows whar and doin’ the Devil knows what.” 
—All these caught what was coming to them, 
indiscriminately, as though one was as bad as 
the other. And then came the explosion — 


“T heern tell there’s to be a shootin’ for beef 
over in Bailey’s Cove this very day. Now, 
brethering, that’s gamblin’. Jist the same as 
cyards—i-den-tic-ally jist the same. There 
ain’t no which nor t’other about it. I say it’s 
GAMBLIN’!” 

The old exhorter banged his fist down on 
the table till the dishes danced and everybody’s 
coffee slopped over. 

So he went on and on. Nobody put in a 
word. Nobody had a chance. But Long John, 
watching when his wife had her back turned at 
the hearth, and the preacher had shut his eyes 
and was roaring at the ceiling, whispered an 
aside to Carman: “That’s why we don’t 
hardly ever have no shootin’ matches no more. 
All the preacher-men are down on ’em, jist like 
this hyur Holy McCoan.” 

Then he gave a meaning glance to his big 
son Jim, who had been tossing food into him- 
self at an amazing rate, and Jim left the table 
without a word. 

When the preacher stopped to get wind, 
Long John announced: “Folks, we’d love to 
stay, but Mr. Cyarman must be gittin’ back 
to town, and I reckon I'd better do a piece o’ 
the way. We'll git our hosses.”’ 

Carman said good bye, and out the two 
gileful confederates went. John said to him: 
“Jim will have the guns up thar round the 
fust turn o’ the trail. That’s what he snuck 
out so quick for when the he-granny wasn’t 
lookin’.” 

Jim met them at the turn, handed his father 
the long muzzle-loader and its accouterments, 
shouldered his .30-30, and strode off afoot, 
speedily outdistancing the riders up the steep 
and rocky grade. Carman asked how far it 
was to Bailey’s Cove. 

“Twelve mile, with two mountains to cross. 
Jim’ll beat us to it. Any average mountain 
boy can outstrip a hoss in sich country; and 
can kill him in two days of it.” 

“You said there were few shooting matches 
nowadays in the mountains.” 

“This is the fust I’ve heered of, in this 
county, in five years. They used to be the 
commonest kind o’ amusement —and them 
days the men could shoot. But the preachers 
jist won’t abide them.” 

“Ts it just the Holiness people that take that 
view?” 

“No, everybody. They claim it’s gamblin’, 
when, truth is, it’s a game o’ skill and who- 
ever gits a quarter o’ beef, for his dollar or 
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so, arns it. The real objection is that men 
enjoy the sport; and some thinks pleasure is 
sinful. ’T would be the same if there wa’nt 
no prize up at all.” 

“Your wife seems to think it encourages 
drinking and swearing.” 

“That’s all stuff. You know your own self, 
if you’ve ever done much shootin’ with a 
rifle-gun, that a man cain’t do his best unless 
his eyes is normal. And you know, too, if 
you’ve done much drinkin’, that you don’t 
aim jist the same after you’ve taken a few 
drinks. So, when you're puttin’ up good 
money on your fine marksmanship, you don’t 
drink. But when a woman gits sot on a no- 
tion she don’t mind what excuse she gives. 
Women don’t reason; they jist feel. I’m glad 
of it. No man could bear livin’ with a wife 
who could reason him down!” 

“Seems to me the preachers around here 
must be very—well, very strict. I never heard 
a city preacher object to such innocent amuse- 
ment as traget practice.” 

“No? Wall, maybe they go to t’other ex- 
treme. They believe the yearth’s round, don’t 
they?” 

“Ves. Don’t you?” 

“No, by cripes! It don’t stand to reason. 
The water’d all spill out. I do my own think- 
in’. When I cain’t do that no more, I'll be to 
bury.” 

Carman laughed up his sleeve, and changed 
the subject. 

“Will breech-loaders be barred from this 
match?” 

“No, sir-ree! The only guns barred are the 
twenty-pound guns with full-length shades 
over the barrel, and peep and globe sights, 
that are made for nothin’ but match shootin’, 
and are good for nothin’ else. Leastways, that 
used to be the rule here in the mountains. 
Why, I’ve seed ’em with telescopes in ’em. 
That ain’t fair.” 

“Those heavy guns were muzzle-loaders?” 

“Sartain. I seed one weighed thirty pound, 
and shot a picket ball—a pinted one. It was 
good for half a mile.” 

“Your idea is that none but practical hunt- 
ing rifles should be allowed in a match?” 

“Around hyur, yes. Us mountain folks 
cain’t afford toy guns. We got to use what we 
got. We don’t bar breech-loaders, for they 
are practical, too.”’ 

Carman told the old man about many 
breech-loaders he had seen that were made 
specially for target practice, and were good 
for nothing else. He told of experts loading 
their own cartridges, the powder being weighed 
on delicate scales. He told about the matches 
shot under the supervision of the N. R. A., 
and about a magazine devoted to rifle shooting, 
which reported promptly the new improve- 
ments made by a little army of devoted ex- 
perimenters and inventors. He spoke of rifle 
shooting as a science. 

All this was brand new to Long John Gil- 
bert. He had never imagined such things. He 
studied- over it, and was silent a long time. 
Carman rather regretted that he had men- 
tioned these matters. They seemed to sadden 
the old chap. 
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Finally John spoke: “We ain’t got money 
to spend on sich. I reckon we don’t know 
much. But you see these woods. All our 
hunting ground that’s left is in the wild moun- 
tains. There ain’t much game left, nowadays, 
even thar. If you miss a shot, you needn’t 
count overmuch on gittin’ another that day. 
The woods is thick, and there’s braysh every- 
whar, like haar on a dog’s back. What use 
have we-uns for long-shootin’ guns? Nobody 
hyur can see game furder than fifty to a 
hundred yards, as a gineral thing. So we 
don’t need nothin’ but what we can drive 
center with at sich distance, with sights we 
can see clarly in the dark o’ the woods. This 
old gun o’ mine does that trick as well as 
any I ever seed in my life. And it don’t 
cost five cents a shoot, like Jim’s repeatin’ 
power-gun. Say, I don’t value them power- 
guns, nohow. You can shoot clar through a 
bear with ‘em and kill your dog on t’other 
side o’ him. That durned Jim o’ mine did 
that very thing last fall. Killed one o’ the 
best dogs ever run bear in these mountains, 
jist when it was doin’ its level best to stop 
the beast for him. Jim didn’t see the dog, 
of course, for the bear was between, when he 
fired. But no muzzle-loader ever done sich 
dirst as that.” 

Rippity—-whang—bang—Long John let fly 
a volley of hissing hot words. Then suddenly 
he cooled off. “Thar, now,” he said, “if the 
old woman had heered that! And me a Mis- 
sionary Babtist! But who could help it? I 
do love a good dog.” 

“Cuss away, old timer!”’ cried Carman, slap- 
ping him on the back. “It comes from a 
good heart!” 

‘“There’s jist one gun in the mountains I’m 
afeared of in a match,” resumed John. “It’s 
the Gillespie rifle that Morgan De Weese has. 
Old man Gillespie lived nigh Cherry Fields at 
the head of the French Broad. He was a 
master hand with tools, and he had his pick 
of iron from the best bloomery forge in the 
State. That iron you could fairly shave with 
a knife. De Wéese can beat me from the 
rest—that’s the real test of a gun—but I 
reckon I can still hold my own offhand. The 
sight o’ my eyes is about as good as ever, 
though I’m sixty-odd.” 

“T suppose there'll be a variety of muzzle- 
loaders at this shoot.” 

“O yes; everything from a hog-rifle to a 
bear-gun. Everybody’s got his notion, and 
every muzzle-loader’s hand-made.” 

“What is a hog-rifle?” 

“That’s the common word here for any old- 
fashioned long rifle; but it sounds bad to me, 
and I never say it except for these very small 
bores that carries a ball like a buckshot—what 
you'd prob’ly call a squirrel rifle.” 

“Do you believe a long barrel is more accur- 
ate than a short one?” 

“No, not in itself; but you can aim it 
truer, with open sights. Didn’t I try to beat 
that into your head yesterday? In the deep 
shade o’ the woods a man must have sights 
that he can see. So the front sight is bound 
to be open, and of bright metal. Mine’s gold, 
made from a coin. Now on Jim’s Winchester 
the front sights is (Continued on Page 14) 
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The International Pistol Challenge 


ROM the historic Isles of Greece to 

the snow-clad hills of Finland; from 

sunny Spain, through the rugged Alps of 
Switzerland reaching even to the villages of 
new-born Poland, there is reverbrating in the 
breezes of Europe a challenge to American 
pistol men. The echoes of this challenge are 
only now being heard throughout our land, 
while from far away Argentina our brother 
shooters of the south have already taken up 
the gauntlet. Will this challenge to American 
skill at arms go unanswered or will the pistol 
shots of our country arouse themselves, scru- 
tinize the rules of this new game and the de- 
cide that American prowess in the use of the 
hand gun is at stake and unite in a supreme 
effort to gain the winning place in a sport in 
which we are and have been for some time 
hopelessly outclassed. 

Assuming that the above lines have had the 
desired effect of arousing interest, we will now 
come down to earth and state that all that 
has gone before refers to the Free Pistol 
Shooting Game as conducted by the Interna- 
tional Shooting Union, and in which we have 
been participating for several years with little 
credit to ourselves. 

The present International Shooting Union 
was founded at Zurich in 1907, and was the 
outgrowth of an older organization which had 
been conducting international matches since 
1897. The first of these matches was held at 
Lyons, France, that same year. Twenty-two 
competitions have been held by this Union at 
various places including Buenos Ayres in 1903, 
and at Camp Perry, Ohio, in 1913 and 1923. 
The original purpose of the organization was 
the promotion of international rifle competi- 
tions but this was later changed to include 
pistol shooting. 

Teams representing the United States have 
participated in the matches held at Camp 
Perry, and in those at Lyons in 1921, Milan, 
Italy in 1922, and at Rheims, France, this 
year. At Camp Perry in 1913 we won over 
four other nations with a team score of 2325. 
At Lyons in 1921 we placed fourth; at Milan 
in 1922 third with a score of 2461 points 
against Switzerland’s 2553. Last year at Camp 
Perry with the country’s best .22 pistol shots 
to select from and shooting on our own range 
our team made a score of 2540. This match, 
however, was shot without the presence of any 
competing foreign teams and consequently was 
free from many of the demoralizing factors 
which are so much in evidence in a shoulder- 
to-shoulder competition as important as that 
for an international championship. 

This year at Rheims, shooting against fifteen 
other nations we placed fourth with the score 
of 2503. Switzerland, France and Denmark 
beat us with scores respectively of 2572, 2561 
and 2540. Argentina was fifth with 2420. As 
is customary in these competitions this match 
was fired from the inside of a shooting house 
and under the usual “boiler factory” condi- 


By Major W. D. Frazer 


tions of noise from the incessant firing of 
heavy rifles, revolvers and small bore weapons. 
Hundreds of spectators watched the shooting 
from in rear of the firing positions and every- 
thing likely to unnerve a shooter was present, 
even to the occasional accidental discharge of 
a weapon through the ceiling and in one case 
the wounding of two men on the firing line 
through carelessness on the part of irrespon- 
sible shooters. The continual babel of a dozen 
different languages interspersed with the ex- 
cited gesticulations of protesting shooters 
added not a little to the confusion. 

The conditions of the international match 
are: Teams of five men from each nation. 


Bailey, Winner of the Olympic Pistol Match 


Sixty shots per man at fifty meters in six 
series of ten shots each, on the international 
target. Any pistol, any ammunition, any trig- 
ger pull, any open sights. Each shooter has 
twenty-four hours in which to complete his 
score. Eighteen sighting shots are allowed. 
These may be taken before record shooting 
begins or between ten-shot record strings, or 
at both times. The ten ring of the interna- 
tional target is 1.97 inches in diameter and the 
sighting bull’s-eye containing the seven, eight, 
nine, and ten rings is 7.874 inches in diameter. 
The conditions further provide that the shoot- 
ing shall be done from an enclosure so that 
the shooters are reasonably well protected 
from the wind. 

At this point it may be well to explain that 
these competitions open to “free” pistols and 
conducted by the International Shooting Union 
are in no way connected with the Olympic 
pistol matches held in connection with each 
Olympiad, except that in some cases the same 


officials are used for the conduct of both ~ 


matches. The Olympic pistol matches are 
usually arranged by the shooting organization 
controlling that sport in the country in which 
the Olympic games are held. The conditions 
for Olympic pistol shooting varies each four 
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years, and may include both pistol and re- 
volver shooting and slow and rapid fire. The 
shooting is done out of doors and certain 
restrictions may be placed on the weapons to 
be used. In the Olympic contests we can 
always be reasonably sure of winning for the 
conditions of these matches usually prescribe 
a style of shooting with which we are more 
familiar. For example, the shooting in this 
year’s match was confined entirely to rapid 
fire. Our Olympic teams won the last four 
Olympiads including that of the present year. 

Comparing the results of the last four 
Olympic pistol matches with those of the inter- 
national matches, we find that while we have 
held our own successfully in the former, we 
are gradually being outclassed in the latter, 
especially when we remember that the best 
team we have ever assembeld for this match— 
that at Camp Perry last year, was only able to 
make a score of 2540, and that under condi- 
tions far easier than those prevailing in a 
shoulder-to-shoulder international match. 

At Rheims this year two teams bettered this 
score and one equalled it. Our own team 
shooting better by 48 points, than any Ameri- 
can team has ever done on foreign soil was 
only able to make 2503 points. It might be 
well to mention incidently, that this year’s 
team consisted of four men who have won 
national championships in shoulder-to-shoulder 
competitions and have had years of match 
experience while the other member, Mr. A. A. 
Lane, who shot high score for the team is a 
new shooter equipped with many of the de- 
sirable natural attributes of a successful pistol 
shot. 

During the Rheims contest it soon became 
evident that the leading foreign teams were 
setting a pace that was hard to follow and 
which resulted in a new world’s reeord. About 
this time our men began to realize that we 
lacked something that the Europeans possessed 
and realizing that our future success de- 
pended on finding out what that something 
was, some of us spent every spare minute we 
had studying in detail the equipment, posi- 
tions personal characteristics and shooting 
methods of our best competitors. At the 
conclusion of the match and while details 
were vividly before us the team held informal 
conferences at which every phase of the free 
pistol shooting game was discussed in an effort 
to analyze the situation and conditions that 
existed, and to find the means by which we 
might begin anew in an effort to at least make 
a creditable showing, in a game in which we 
have had great national pride. 

On the following three points the opinion of 
the team was unanimous: 

First, that if we hope to play this free pistol 
game successfully a radical change in our 
shooting policies and methods must be made. 

Second, we must secure shooting equipment 
that will compare favorably with that of the 
foreign teams. ‘ 








Third, that we must learn to use this highly 
specialized equipment expertly and to this end 
encourage in every possible way the develop- 
ment of shooters who will take up this game 
in the same spirit that so many of our rifle- 
men have done with free rifle shooting. 


Our problem is quite parallel to that of 
the riflemen which it is worth while to re- 
view at this time. In 1921 when our rifle 
team won the free rifle match for the first 
time over the Swiss who had held the inter- 
national championship for many years, they 
did so, not with our service rifle which we 
knew, to be the best military rifle in the 
world, but with the then new pressure bar- 
rel Springfield with Lyman rear and blade 
front sight and the ordinary single trigger. 
However, realizing that in both the offhand 
and kneeling shooting they were outclassed 
by the Swiss, a care- 
ful study of foreign 
equipment was made 
and it was decided 
that our rifles must be 
improved. What was 
the result? Our team 
is now equipped with 
rifles having heavy 30- 
Inch barrels, Lyman 
rear and aperture 
front sights, double 
set triggers, quicker 
acting bolts and spe- 
cial adjustable butt 
plates and sling swiv- 
els, and this year we 
were able to beat the 
Swiss in all positions. 
The membership of 
the team has changed 
little in four years, 
our ammunition has 
always been excellent 
but our rifle equip- 
ment is now such 
that it is the envy of our European rivals. 

As regards the policies governing our com- 
petition shooting, it is time we examined 
them to see if we are not in a rut; and, if so, 
wake up to the fact that our game needs re- 
vision in keeping with the times, and perhaps 
a new set of rules as all sports occasionally 
do. We are now confronted with a task 
that will call for a united effort if we decide 
to attack it, and will require us to put forth 
all the energy, skill and perseverence we can 
develop in order to win. This new game is 
worthy of our efforts and every red-blooded 
American pistol shooter should do his share 
to boost the game. If our national shooting 
organizations will support this new game in 
the same way they are encouraging free rifle 
shooting we have nothing to fear in the 
future. 


Let the United States Revolver Association 
open up its indoor pistol league matches to 


free pistols and include in its indoor and out- ° 


door championships, matches for the free 
pistol, Then if the National Rifle Association 
will include “free pistol” matches in its in- 
door schedules and in its Camp Perry 
Matches, sufficient incentive will be given to 
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the pistol men to secure proper equipment 
and learn to use it. At present there is not 
a single free pistol match conducted by either 
the U. S. R. A. or the N. R. A: and it is 
time this was changed. It would appear 
looking at it broadly, that such a policy has 
everything to gain and little to lose. 


As regards equipment, our pistol makers 
should be willing to develop a free pistol with 
long barrel, long sight radius, set triggers, 
special grips and most important of all, a 
lock action similar to that on foreigny pistols, 
so delicate that the falling hammer will not 
disturb the balance of the piece in the 
slightest and yet heavy enough to prevent 
misfires. If they are willing to cooperate in 
this respect as our rifle makers have done, 
their action will be the deciding factor in the 
regaining of American prestige in this sport. 





The United States Pistol Team 


At Rheims, aside from those used by the 
American team, there were not over: half a 
dozen American single shot pistols in use, and 
one of these was replaced by its owner who 
believed the European weapons to be better 
for the purpose at hand. On the other hand, 
when it comes to rapid fire the American 
automatic target pistol used by our Olympic 
team was also used by most of the twenty- 
two nations participating. 

So firmly convinced were the members of 
this year’s team that the European pistol was 
the best for free pistol shooting, that several 
of them purchased such weapons from their 
rivals and a rather high prices. This was 
done with a grim determination to learn to 
use them efficiently. The development of 
free pistol shooting in America will open a 
field to our gunsmiths which has heretofore 
been monopolized by our large manufacturers, 
and if interest in the game develops as it has 
in Europe we can hope in the future to per- 
fect a pistol the equal of the “Tell” of Ger- 
many or the “Widmer” of Switzerland, the 
two weapons which at present seem to be the 
best on the market. 

Equipped with highly refined target pistols 
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such as mentioned above our shooters will find 
that they still have a long hard road ahead, 
for this new weapon will demand from them a 
much greater training in coordination and self 
control than they have developed in using our 
American pistols with their heavier trigger 
pulls. To learn to use set triggers on a pistol 
may not be the easiest thing in the world to 
men accustomed to the two-pound or heavier 
pull, and to balance perfectly the heavier long- 
barreled weapon will call for a different tech- 
nique than we fully realize until we have tried 
it. However, with practice and perseverence 
and the knowledge that others have succeeded 
before us, we will with characteristic American 
tenacity eventually accomplish our purpose. 

The free pistol shooting game if properly 
supported and encouraged by Americans will 
furnish a new game to stimulate a sport that 
has had little change 
for“many years. It is 
undoubtedly the high- 
est form of pistol tar- 
get shooting calling 
for the greatest skill 
and technique and re- 
quiring the most ac- 
curate equipment. Its 
attractiveness lies not 
alone in the satisfac- 
tion that comes from 
mastering so difficult 
an art, but also in the 
fact that it encourages 
initiative and ingenu- 
ity in the development 
of special target pis- 
tols and all the parts 
that go to perfect 
such instruments of 
precision. The prac- 
tical shooter may pos- 
sess a weapon such as 
those used in Europe 
today at no more ex- 
pense than the cost of one of our best Ameri- 
can target pistols, while the lover of beautiful 
weapons may go to any extremes in his efforts 
to possess the ideally constructed and decor- 
ated pistol of his dreams. 


It is not fully appreciated by American 
pistol men that there is rapidly increasing 
interest in this sport in Europe, and that the 
game there is thriving as never before. More 
nations are participating annually in the in- 
ternational matches and scores, which a few 
years ago seemed almost impossible are now 
everyday occurances. The Swiss broke the 
world’s record in the team match this year. 
Teams representing the vigorous new coun- 
tries of Finland, Poland and Czecho-Slova- 
kia made their first appearance in these 
matches and their enthusiasm and increasing 
skill promises well for their future success. 
From Finland it was learned that over 700 
Tell pistols were purchased last year by 
newly organized pistol clubs. There is no 
nation that has more ideal material from 
which to develop pistol shots than Finland. 
Her. men physically and tempermentally 
fitted in every way for the game are taking 
it up in much the (Continued on Page 13) 
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Fixed Fodder for the .32-40. 


By Alfred K. Friedrich 





Title cut shows one-half reduction of machine rest target obtained at 200 yards with 
32 grains weight semi-smokeless powder and 171-grain gas check bullet without gas check. 








AJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN has 

M been interested in some of my experi- 

ments, so I am passing the dope along 

to the readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

First, I had trouble with my telescope sight. 

Soldering the blocks to the barrel eliminated 
that trouble. 

Second, I was interested in the old .32-40 
cartridge which has always been a favorite 
with the Schuetzen riflemen. Major Whelen 
states that the .32-40 is one of the most ac- 
curate cartridges made “but only with the bul- 
let seated in the barrel ahead of the shell.” 
Quotations ‘from his book, “The American 
Rifle.” My experiments have been to try to 
get the most accurate load possible with fixed 
ammunition. To sum up the causes for inac- 
curacy: 

1. Bullets badly centered in the bore of the 
rifle. 

2. Bullets stripping. 

3. Bullets with poor bases. 

4. Uneven ignition and poor burning of the 
powder. 

To remedy the first trouble I had Neidner 
fit one of his tight chambered barrels to my 
Ballard action. The neck of the chamber is 
so tight that if the shell is crimped it will 
not release the bullet, but the neck of the 
shell will be blown off and carried along with 
the bullet. Measuring the barrel gave .318 
at the breach and .317 at the muzzle. This is 
undersize, .319 is standard and most barrels 
run from .320 to .321. 

I started out with the regular 165-grain 
Ideal bullet. It gave fair accuracy with King’s 
semi-smokeless powder, but I had a hard time 
casting good bullets due to the sharp corners 
of the mold. I tried the Bond bullet next. In- 
stead of being better it was worse. I only got 
one good bullet out of four. Picking out the 
bullets with perfect bases, I weighed them and 
discarded all weighing one grain underweight. 
I loaded the ones that were full weight ahead 
of 42 grains bulk semi-smokeless. Major 
Whelen recommends 44 grains so I used two 
grains less because of the tight chamber. Try- 
ing these on the standard American target at 
200 yards the results were not encouraging. 
The main group was good but the off shots 
were way out in the four rings. I decided 
that either the bases were damaged in loading 
or that the bullets were stripping. The latter 
proved to be the case. Digging some of the 
bullets out of the bank showed some slip on 
all of them, and one especially had slipped the 
width of a band. I was using a fairly hard 


alloy, 9332% lead, 2% tin and 4% antimony, 


and did not wish to use a harder one. After 
some correspondence with the Bond Company 
in which they claimed that I did not know how 
to cast bullets and were only convinced that I 
did when I sent them samples, I threw that 
mold away and tried metal-cased bullets. 
Factory ammunition which is loaded with 
fifteen grains of sharpshooter gave a dangerous 
pressure due to the tight chamber and the 
tight barrel. Thirteen grains of Du Pont No. 
80 and the Western bullets gave fair accuracy 
but dangerous pressure. Seventeen grains of 
Du Pont No. 1 gave splendid accuracy but 
even more dangerous pressure with the West- 
ern bullet. After blowing the heads off half 
a dozen shells I decided that it was too soon 
for my wife to collect my accident insurance, 
and pulled the bullets out of the remaining 
cartridges. In both of the above loads I 
followed the directions on the can, but evi- 
dently they are not meant for Niedner bar- 
rels. I tried fifteen grains of Du Pont No. 1, 
but. got some off shots. Next I tried twelve 
grains of Du Pont No. 80 and the U. M. C. 
full metal-cased bullets. The U. M. C. bullet 
is not quite so tight a fit as the Western, 
although both bullets measure .320. That 
load proved accurate. I have shot several five- 
shot possibles on the standard American target 
at 200 yards with it. Now metal-cased bullets 
are expensive unless you can buy them through 
the N. R. A. and the .32-40 is not on their list, 
so I looked through the Ideal catalog to see if 
I could find a bullet with enough bearing to 
prevent slipping. The Ideal Gas Check bullet 
seemed promising. It has broad bands to hold 
on to the rifling and the gas seal instead of 
coming at the base of the bullet comes at the 
last band. Hence a slight nick in the base will 
not affect the accuracy. This is the idea that 
is used to give such splendid accuracy in the 
.22 long rifle. My first attempt to cast bullets 
with this mold was a sad and dismal failure. 
The instructions say to keep on casting until 
the mold gets blued. That is very fine if you 
are not in a hurry, but what I wanted just then 
was bullets. I took some pieces of potassium 
nitrate (KNO3) and put them in the mold and 
then heated the mold until the potassium ni- 
trate boiled. It soon produced a beautiful 
blue black. I washed off the excess of KNO3 
dried the mold and started in again. It started 
to cast bullets right off this time. Out of 250 
cast that afternoon 235 passed inspection. I 
use the Ideal pot and dipper in casting bullets. 
I have cast 180 bullets an hour but 60 to 80 is 
my usual speed. If I work faster than that 
the bases will be poor. A full bullet weighs 
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171 grains when cast with the above mixture. 
I weighed all bullets and discarded those weigh- 
ing less than 170 grains. I sized the bullets 
base first in an Ideal sizing chamber which 
screws into the regular tool. The lubricant 
was beef tallow with just enough vaseline to 
make it stick. The bullets were cast .321 and 
sized to .320. 

I started out using the same powder charge 
as with the Bond bullet, 42 grains bulk semi- 
smokeless FG. The results were encouraging 
right from the start. There were no more 
off shots, but the accuracy was not equal to 
that obtained with metal-cased bullets. I re- 
duced the powder charge to 38 grains bulk 
(3114 grains weight) of semi-smokeless. This 
permits seating the bullet farther back in the 
shell. The bullet projects just far enough so 
that the first band enters the rifling when the 
breech block is closed. The first test of this 
load gave a 95 on the International target at 
150 meters (2-inch ten ring), shooting prone 
with sling. I enclose the result of the second 
test. The seven is the only off shot. I called 
the others within an inch of where they struck 
and many of them to the dot. I believe that 
a good prone shot can shoot a possible on 
the standard American target at 200 yards 
with this load, and I have been trying to 
get our best prone shot, Mr. D. Verne Moses, 
to try for the metropolitan record at that 
distance. 

You will probably ask why I do not test this 
gun from muzzle rest. This particular rifle 
seems to be as temperamental as an operatic 
star. It has violent objections to being shot 
from a rest. My rest groups have always 
been from one and a half to two times as large 
as my prone groups using the same load. The 
powder was measured in an old ideal powder 
measure, No. 1, twenty-five years old. I 
checked about every tenth charge on the scales. 
Peters shells and Peters primers were used. 
The bullets were loaded without the gas 
checks. 

So far I have not been able to get an ac- 
curate load using smokeless powder and a lead 
bullet. But I have not given up. If Curtis 
Listion can do it, so can I. 

Since writing the above I had Niedner test 
these loads in a machine rest at 200 yards. 
The machine rest groups except one, were 
larger than my prone groups. My explanation 
of this is that they were shot on a cold day. 
The tight barrel shoots better when it is warm. 
One machine rest group exactly duplicated one 
of my prone groups— (Continued on Page 13) 
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properly, to be lightly regarded. He who finds fault 

with his weapon and ammunition lays himself open 

to the ancient comment anent the habit of the unskilled work- 

man blaming his tools. But when members of the United 

States International Pistol Team spon- 

In Defense of taneously protest that among the causes 

the Pistol Team underlying their recent successive defeats 

at the hands of Europe’s pistolmen is the 

fact that since our first participation in the matches of the 

International Shooting Union, we have been consistently and 

hopelessly outgunned rather than out-manned, they have told 
no more than the plain, unvarnished truth. 

This fact has long been recognized but since American 
pistol shots were apparently content to play the game as it 
lay, for the riflemen to have called attention to it might have 
savored of interference. However, the public expression of 
the concerted opinion of a dozen of the most prominent pistol 
shooters which will be found in Major W. D. Frazier’s “The 
International Pistol Challenge” in this issue, brings the ques- 
tion squarely out into the limelight. It also advances another 
contributery cause, which is worthy of consideration. Quoting 
Major Frazier: “If we hope to play this free pistol game suc- 
cessfully, a radical change in our shooting policies and methods 
must be made;” also that pistol shooters must be developed 
“who will take up this game in the same spirit that so many 
of our riflemen have done with free rifle shooting.” 

As a “Stop-Look-Listen” warning to his brother pistol 
shooters, Major Frazier’s discussion is both significant and 
timely. There is every assurance that the hand gun fraternity 
can produce as promising timber for an international team as 
can the rifle shooters. This being true, the consistent failures 
of the American team can be attributable to no other causes 
than that our pistol competitions do not encourage the develop- 
ment of free pistol experts and our available American weapons 
cannot compare with the match hand guns of Europe. 

Whether this source of National embarrassment is to con- 
tinue is a matter entirely within the control of the pistol shoot- 
ing fraternity. When the riflemen of the United States decided 
that they wanted to play the free rifle game, competitions 
designed to encourage offhand shooting were provided by the 
rifleman organization. When the riflemen became convinced 
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that they were outgunned, the N. R. A. took the lead in the 
development of a rifle and ammunition which foreign com- 
petitors today, whether correctly or not, regard as being the 
principal factor in American victories. 

That the pistol shooters of the country will get what they 
want in the way of equipment seems more than likely. In 
fact, even before Major Frazier’s article was in type word 
was broadcasted that one prominent manufacturer of high- 
grade small arms stood ready to bring out a special match 
pistol which would equal, if not surpass, the high class weapons 
of Europe. Any hand gun which this firm produces will be 
a first class weapon and the manufacturer who first gets such 
a weapon out may be surprised at the large volume of sales. 

Also cooperation from the N. R. A. is assured to the pistol 
shooters by the inclusion in the Camp Perry Pistol Matches of 
a Free Pistol Re-entry Event, and by the strong probability 
that a similar event will be in the 1924-25 Gallery Schedule. 

The meeting of the team in Paris, the discussion of the situ- 
ation, the conclusions reached all point to theéfact that the time 
has come for organized hand gun shots to take action. The 
only question to be decided however is whether Americans 
desire to continue playing the Free Pistol Game. If they do 
not, let them drop it. If they do, the American Free Pistol 
shooter for even a chance to win, must “tool up” without delay, 
for he is faced, like our riflemen of 1920 were with the neces- 
sity of playing the other fellow’s game. 

= * + ~ 

The 1924 National Match Program is now being distributed 
to the American shooting fraternity. The most outstanding 

feature of the program is the obvious 
The Novice and the effort to encourage the attendance at 
National Matches Camp Perry of men who have not yet 

attained to the rank of expert rifle- 
men. “What chance would I have at Perry?” is the question 
in the minds of every sportsman who has heard of this annual 
shooting classic. The answer is: “You will have every chance 
to derive instruction and to practice, so that by the time the 
competitive portion of the program is reached you will no 
longer be in the ‘average shot’ class.” Under the revised Tyro 
ruling adopted for this year, there is going to be a larger pro- 
portion of cash and medals awarded to men who are actually 
novices than has ever been the case before. 
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Heavy vs. Light Springfields 


(Continued from Page 3) 


they happen, regardless as to how the events 
often actually do seem opposite to one another. 

Summed up to date, however, I feel and 
personally believe that the heavy rifles will 
steadily outshoot the lighter ones, all with iron 
sights, of course. Under scopes, the heavy 
rifles no doubt will simply run away from the 
lighter guns, although I have never yet had a 
fair chance to prove or to disprove this last 
assertion. It is just an opinion. Also, it is 
more than an even bet that no man can take 
ten cartridges, declare his intentions, and put 
the ten on a 2-inch circle at 100 yards with 
any kind of a rifle, load or iron sights, due to 
defects in the human eye itself. Be not misled 
by too much easy talk about “two-inch groups 
at 100 yards.” I don’t average a 2-inch circle 
over once a summer with iron sights. Two 
inches between nearest holes may mean a two- 
inch circle, but almost always means about a 
2¥,-in. circle to enclose that “two-inch group,” 
or to touch all the outer holes of that group. 

I have a very handy method of measuring 
shooting of various men, cartridges and guns. 
Lay a silver dollar on the group. If ten shots 
hit the dollar I call it a 100% group, if nine 
shot hit the dollar I call it a 90% group, if 
five shots hit the dollar I call it a 50% group, 
all groups measured at 100 yards. For 50 
yards, double size of group, for 200 yards, 
divide size of group, then apply the dollar as 
above. It is a quick, easy way of doing it, 
although some shooters do not always have 
the dollar handy. Some of the best shots, too. 

For offhand shooting the differences “between 
the four guns mentioned herein depends al- 
most entirely on the muscular strength of the 
man himself. A strong man will probably find 
the same difference between them that we 
found in rest work, the weaker man will find 
his gun in proportion to his strength. 

When I say offhand I mean not only as 
Pope puts it, “Stand up on your legs and shoot 
like a man,” but also “Use your arms like a 
man and don’t tuck them in like a dove,” a la 
Schuetzen position. Schuetzen position on the 
feet is equivalent to prone rest shooting, both 
good games but neither practical shooting. A 
seal might be trained to do either one, but 
to “shoot like a man” one must use both his 
legs and his arms “like a man,” offhand, that 
is, “hunting style.” For this kind of work, as 
I said, before, the choice depends entirely on 
the muscular strength of the shooter, with the 
odds of course in favor of the stronger man 
and the heavier gun. 

As for the length of the guns, I see but little 
advantage in the longer barrel. This depends, 
no doubt, on the difference of eyesight al- 
though in theory the longer sighting base 
should be an advantage, and in actual practice 
I myself find it so. But then during these 
tests I took a common N. R. A. Krag carbine 
just as issued, and with common Krag 1907 
arsenal 220-grain ammunition and a 17-inch 
sighting base with open sights, put 10x10 in 
a 7-inch group (group 7 inches horizontal, 5 
inches vertical) at 200 yards and about a 4- 
inch group at the same distance with 1923 
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match is about as good as I can reasonably 
expect with my 30-inch barrel free Springfield, 
with its 34-inch sighting base and front and 
rear aperture sights. And with a 10-inch .22 
L. R. Stevens pistol, Taylor and I kept 13 x 25 
on the 8-inch black at the same target and 
distance, 200 yards, and if the group had been 
centered it would have registered 16x25 on 
the 8-inch black that day—-so figure it all out 
for yourself, please. Sighting base seems some- 
thing in actual practical results like scope 
power—a man can do almost as well with a 
2-X glass as he can with a 4-X glass, which in 
a way is doubling his sighting base. 

Now one thing more that I cannot figure out. 
According to the ballistically bibles the trajec- 
tory of the bullet from my free rifle should be 
about 3 inches high at 100 yards when dead 
center at 200 yards. But it really measures 
from center of impact to center of impact with 
10-shot groups a trifle over one (1) inch. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoyle and Euclid I should be 
getting about a mile a second velocity to have 
a trajectory like that, and I have perhaps 
about 2,900 ft. sec. with the 1923 match loads 
I used to try out the trajectory. That is, if 
I am hitting—center of impact for 10-shot 
groups—dead center at 100 yards, I have to 
raise the group center of impact only 1% inch 
on that 100-yard target to have it register 
center of impact dead center at 200 yards. 
Maybe distance of sights over center of bore 
has a lot to do with this, but that distance is 
much less than half of the trajectory not 
accounted for, so I don’t savey heap much. 
With a military rifle and Western 180-grain 
boat-tail match ammunition the trajectory I 
got as above was about 3 inches plus. Why 
only about one inch with the free rifle, and the 
bullet speed so nearly alike—2,700 vs. 2,900 
feet per second? I don’t know. Only I do 
know that such was the result of actual groups 
on the targets, fired within a few minutes of 
each other, same conditions in every way ex- 
cept range. “Kin savey?” 


International Pistol Challenge 
(Continued from Page 10) 

same spirit that they have entered all athletic 

sports and it will only be a matter of a few 

years before they will shoot as well as their 

athletes have performed in the Olympic games 

in Paris. 

France is reorganizing her shooting clubs, 
and the present shooting stands in her cities 
are scenes of great activity. A visit to Gas- 
tine Rennette’s famous gallery in Paris, or 
to the stands at Izzy-Molineaux, Versailles, 
and Rheims soon convinces one that never 
before has there been such interest in the 


shooting game, both with rifle and pistol. 


Argentina sent a team to France that was 
a credit to South America. In fact, one of 
her shots, Mr. Felix Aranz, made the high 
individual score of 233, but unfortunately 
one of his tens was on the wrong target. 

Switzerland was represented by a team of 
veterans four of whom fired at Milan in 
1922. Among them was Dr. Schnyder this 
year’s world champion, and Mr. Hanni, 
champion in 1922. 
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It was both astonishing and encouraging to 
note that a large percentage of the excellent 
shots present at Rheims were men past middle 
age. The most interesting figure being Mr. 
Paul Van Asbroeck, of Belgium, a man of over 
sixty years, who made the second highest 
score of 527 and who has to his credit eight 
international championships and the world’s 
individual record of 540. To those pistol 
shots of America who have passed the forty- 
year mark and have felt that they must make 
way for the younger generation, the knowl- 
edge of the continued success of the older 
shooters of Europe, in competitions shooting, 
should be an incentive to them to continue 
in the game, for in no sport in the world 
does experience and the self control that goes 
with increased age favor success more than in 
pistol shooting. 

In summing up these remarks let me briefly 
state that there is confronting the pistol shots 
of the United States an ultimatum. Europe 
and South America challenges us to a contest 
for supremacy with a weapon and in a game 
that is old to us, and yet, in its most modern 
application, quite new and difficult. Are we 
complacently to continue as in the past play- 
ing this shooting game in the same way and 
with the same weapon we have used for fifteen 
years, demonstrating from year to year that 
we are not progressive and are content to be 
governed by a set of hide-bound traditions and 
policies from which we cannot depart, and 
which will continue to cause our defeat, when- 
ever we venture to shoot in fast company. Shall 
we as a great nation, proud of our achieve- 
ments in all forms of sports and with the 
greatest of resources in men, money and mate- 
rial to draw from, be content to ignore this 
challenge from across the seas? Or shall we 
arise in our strength, cast aside the bonds 
that have hindered our progress in the 
game, demand the necessary reforms in this 
game that will put us on an equal footing 
with our rivals, and finally show that we 
have the sand and guts to fight until our 
colors once more float at the peak and we 
no longer fear this international pistol chal- 
lenge? What is the answer? 


Fixed .32-40 Fodder 
(Continued from Page 11) 


eight tens and two off shots at four o’clock. 
Now Chauncey Thomas please answer: Why 
didn’t the machine rest hold better than I did? 
I am in the same state of mind that he is in. 

A comparison of scores shot with the .32-40 
with scores from my heavy Springfield how- 
ever, is more enlightening. At 200 yards there 
is practically no difference, although again my 
best average with the Springfield was with 
Class B-2 ammunition (Chauncey Thomas 
please note once more). Now I do not doubt 
for a minute that the heavy Springfield is the 
better gun of the two, (it shoots 2.4-inch 
groups in a machine rest at 200 yards), but the 
point I wish to make is this: The gun which 
gave me the best score is the best gun for me 
to use. Looking over past scores I will have 
to toss up a coin to decide which rifle to use 
in the next 200 yard match. 
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Old-Fashioned Shooting Match 


(Continued from Page 8) 
only thirty inches from the eye, in aiming and 
the back sight twelve inches. Nobody can aim 
as true with that combination as he can with 
my gun, whar the front sight is forty-four 
inches away and the back sight seventeen.” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“Then there’s another thing. Jim’s front 
sight sticks away high, like a sore thumb. 
He’s got to be plumb keerful every time not 
to draw too coarse and overshoot. But with 
my gun it’s impossible to draw too coarse or 
too fine. Look at it. The front sight is less’n 
an eighth of an inch high. The back sight is 
low, too, of course. The two sights is twenty- 
seven inches apart. You cain’t help allers 
drawing the same bead, if you see the sights 
at all.” 

“Then how do you allow for distance?” 

“Don’t have to, up to a hundred yards, 
for anything as big as a groundhog’s head. 
The way I load, the back sight has the notch 
cut to strike center at eighty yards. At sixty 
yards the gun shoots one inch high. At a 
hundred, an inch and a half low. For longer 
range I put in a double charge of powder, and 
she’s good for a hundred and fifty. For two 
hundred, I aim high on the mark.” 

“Do you draw the common charge, and re- 
load, before shooting two hundred?” 

“I never need to shoot that fur at game. 
When I go man-hunting’ I allers double- 
charge.” 

“Had much of that to do lately?” asked 
Carman thoughtlessly. 

“When I do, I won’t call you as witness in 
court,” snapped the old man. He grew grim 
and ‘silent. 

Carman saw he had overstepped, and passed 
it off with a laugh. He told funny stories. 
Long John soon regained his good humor and 
went to swapping yarns. They became jovial 
and made the woods ring with their laughter. 

So the two truants went jogging along over 
the steep and rocky trail, up and down the 
high ridges, splashing through creeks and 
branches, happy as kids let loose from school. 

But back at the cabin, Ma Gilbert had de- 
tected the absence of a Winchester and a 
muzzle-loader from their pegs on the wall. 
For the next half hour there wasn’t a pig or 
a chicken on the place that wasn’t told what 
a graceless old scamp Long John Gilbert was. 

(To be continued) 


Short and Light Barrels 


By Byron E. Cottrell 


NOTICE in THe American RIFLEMAN of 

June 15th that Capt. Askins greatly favors 

the long heavy barrel for either hunting 
or target rifles. I have had these same views 
myself. Time was when I had no use at all 
for a feather-weight barrel, nor any barrel 
shorter than 26 to 28 inches. These ideas 
likely Would have never been changed if I had 
had to buy a short or feather-weight barrel 
myself to find out what they would do, but it 
so happened that different parties insisted on 
my sighting up their feather-weight rifles for 


them, and much to my surprise I found they 
really would shoot. 


I remember reading one time of a young 
hunter making an especially fine shot on a 
running deer with a .303 Savage feather- 
weight. When I read it I considered it was 
just luck, as I thought a .303 feather-weight 
with its twenty-inch barrel was not accurate 
enough to make a good shot on a deer at 
even fifty yards. This was not just a notion 
either as I had shot several high-power car- 
bines that appeared to be in good shape inside 
that would not shoot as accurate as -I could 
throw a stone. Now I believe this inaccuracy 
was due to a poorly bored barrel, and poor 
ammunition, as this was about fifteen years 
ago when the gun and ammunition makers 
didn’t knéw how to make high power rifles as 
they do now. 


Not long ago a friend of mine wanted an 
extremely accurate, powerful rifle. He wanted 
it to hunt ’chucks with in the summer, and 
to kill big game in the fall. He wanted a rifle 
with power plus, so I recommended the .30 
Springfield, but he was afraid he wouldn’t like 
the bolt action. So after a lot of discussion 
we finally decided on a. .300 Savage, solid 
frame, heavy twenty-four-inch barrel. The 
rifle was very accurate. My friend shot sev- 
eral five-shot groups with it at 36 yards that 
would measure three-fourths-inch or less be- 
tween the two shots farthest apart. I have 
shot it enough at 100 yards, so I am convinced 
it would shoot into less than a three-inch cir- 
cle at that distance. 


Now along comes another friend with a .300 
feather-weight, take-down Savage. He wanted 
me to adjust the peep sights for him. I had 
the rifle here some time and shot it not 
less than sixty times, and I could not see but 
what the light barrel shot as well as the heavy 
one! I know it don’t seem reasonable. But 
it’s true. I shot this rifle several times at a 
stone, triangle shaped, each side about ten 
inches, at a distance of 300 good long steps 
(and I am six feet tall). These shots were 
fired on different days, not more than four 
shots at any one time. Not one shot missed 
that stone. I never measured that group but 
but I believe it was less than eight inches. 
What more could a man ask of a hunting rifle! 
All the loads mentioned were full charge. If 
a feather-weight barrel will shoot like that I 
believe the hunter will do better with one than 
he will with the heavier barrel, and it sure is 
easier to carry. 

Lately I have sighted in several .303 Savage 
feather-weights twenty-inch, and the poorest 
one in the lot—take a take-down with a loose 
barrel—would make a four-inch group at fifty 
yards. Just last week I sighted in another 
.300 Savage feather-weight solid frame. It 
shot just as close as I could hold in hunting 
chucks. The owner was with me and was 
very enthusiastis over the way it shot. It 
would hit an eight-inch stone at an estimated 
three hundred steps regularly. Shot twice at 
a stone not over five inches square at over 
three hundred paces (estimated). We were 
looking through 8X Hensoldt binoculars so 
could judge pretty well. The first shot went 
just under the stone, probably four inches 
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low. - Next shot threw the stone in the air. 
Both were line shots. This time a third party 
did the shooting. 

Maybe my experience with feather-weight 
barrels has been very lucky—things happen 
that way. Anyway I have a lot more respect 
for them than I used to. 

I don’t like short barrels. Not because of 
inaccuracy, but because of the lower velocity 
they give. Still they are all right for use in 
the thick woods where the shots are at close 
range, seldom over 100 or 125 yards. But 
even then I would prefer a gun that would 
carry farther if I should happen to want it 
to. Ever try any long range shooting with 
a twenty-inch barreled .30-30 carbine? How 
they do drop! I have a twenty-two-inch bar- 
reled Krag that carries up real well at 300 
and even 400 yards. 

My father-in-law once gave my wife a ’73 
Winchester .44 caliber, it was so much too 
heavy for her that I cut the~barrel to twenty 
inches. It shot as accurately as it did before 
for all I could see. 

Griffin & Howe give the following figures 
of accuracy for their different weight barrels. 
Without a doubt these figures are correct. 
The figures are average group diameters shoot- 
ing at 200 yards. 

25 S. H. P. Feather-weight...... 4.0 inches 

25 S. H. P. Medium ae. . 
ESE See | eee 

30-06 Feather-weight 
DOE IR: stcticciicitiemiiniaians OS 

30-06 Heavy International ...3.0 ” 

These figures don’t make the feather-weight 
show up so bad. I would be mighty inter- 
ested in hearing from others about this. 


Random Shots—and Notes 
By E. B. Huffman 


First, there comes an almost uncontrollable 
desire to write at length of the virtues of the 
Springfield, its superiority over anything else 
in the world with a grooved hole through it, 
but I won’t do it, in fact I’m sorry I have 
said so much already, for to start a discussion 
on “The All Around Rifle” is about as safe 
as using a hand grenade to bust rocks, or to 
start talking about No. 80 in the handgun. 
Therefore, old friend, let it be known here, 
that there is to be no argument about the above 
A. R. Rifle, but just a little dope I wish to 
pass on to the man who is armed with a 
Springfield and a set of reloading tools; but 
I still stubbornly contend if he has that 
equipment he has all he needs. 

For very small game, such as squirrel, what 
shall it be? Try the lowly buckshot, if you 
have not tried it already you have a surprise 
coming. I don’t exactly mean the soft lead 
buckshot, either, but the round ball, such as 
cast in Ideal mould No. 31358, measuring 
.313 and cast one to ten. It is not necessary 
to resize your cases, those fired in your rifle 
with the full load and expanded to fit the 
chamber will work nicely without resizing, 
but if you must resize, use a .311 expanded, 
that gives you room to seat the ball without 
saving. Three and one-half (3.5) grains of 
du Pont No. 75 has thus far proven with me 
the most accurate and satisfactory load. Put 
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in the case a pinch of absorbent cotton, about 
one grain weight (not necessary to weigh your 
cotton), right down on top of the powder, 
not too tight, but just enough to hold it 
against the primer. Then seat the unlubri- 
cated ball about one-half its diameter in the 
mouth of the case. At twenty-five yards, 
this little load will cut into the ten ring of 
the N. R. A. 75-foot gallery target all day, 
and at 50 yards does proportionately well. 
And it has plenty of punch too, and makes 
about the same noise as a .22 L. R. cartridge. 
The cotton wad will be completely consumed. 


This is one of the most useful little loads I 
know of and the cost is practically nothing. 
But bear in mind, great care must be exercised 

_in loading, for there is not much margin avail- 

able for errors. Both the balls and powder 
should be weighed on an accurate scale to get 
the best results. Three and one-half (3.5) 
grains of 75 is about as much as can be 
crowded behind the ball without causing in- 
accuracy and leading, that is, of course, if the 
ball is left unlubricated. If more power is de- 
sired a regular bullet should be used, rather 
than lubricating the balls, which is an awful 
mess. Of du Pont No. 80, about three (3) 
grains seems to give best results, although I 
believe you will find 75 to be the best, as it 
gives slightly more “punch” in proportion to 
the amount used. 


Another of the lead family which will give 
surprisingly good results, is the Miller-Squibb 
as cast in mold manufactured by Belding 
and Mull. Ten (10) grains of Number 80 
with the bullet seated as far out of the case as 
will work well through the rifle, gave groups 
of less than one inch at fifty yards and around 
two inches at one hundred. I mean con- 
sistent groups, one or two lucky groups prove 
nothing; how long will the bullet stay inside 
a circle about so big? That’s what counts. 
The bullet here referred to is the 145-grain 
without gas check base. And furthermore, 
’twas resized and lubricated by hand. By all 
rules and regulations, it should not do so well 
for this reason alone, but it does. However, 
with the Modern-Bond tool, the bullet is 
sized base first and if done carefully there 
isn’t a great deal of danger of deforming the 
bullet. Of course, there is no question as to 
the superiority of the little resizing machines, 
but these machines cost money and unfortun- 
ately most gun cranks are more or less poor 
men; the very fact that a man is a gun crank 
probably accounts for that. 


Another thing most reloaders are interested 
in, is powder salvaged from wartime Govern- 
ment ammunition. If I am not badly mis- 
taken, the wartime cartridges, up to 1919 at 
any rate, were loaded with Pyro, alias du Pont 
No. 20, alias Hercules No. 308. In using this 
powder, I, for one am going to keep my 
charges down to around 40 grains for the 
.30006, although one would no doubt be per- 
fectly safe in stopping about two or three 
grains short of standard loads. 


I tried forty (40) grains of this powder in 
the Springfield behind the 170 grain Flat Base 
F. A. bullet and the accuracy was downright 
phenomenal. Ten-shot groups at 100 yards 
could be covered by a silver dollar, although 
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the elevation required is slightly more than a 
like charge of No. 16. But let me state here, 
that there is another side to this tale. The 
first charges of forty grains I tried shot so 
beautifully I loaded up another batch to use 
in a local match. The durn stuff wouldn’t 
stay inside a foot circle! The trouble was 
probably caused by a different lot of powder, 
or by mixing lots together; I don’t know any 
way a better group could have been made with 
a shotgun full of buckshot. The moral is: 
watch your powder lots and don’t mix ’em. 
That’s the only way I could account for such 
a delightful (?) performance. There was one 
great consolation, however, when the scores 
were tabulated my alibi was a peach! 
five (35) grains is about the smallest charge 
of Pyro that will burn cleanly, when using the 
150-grain service bullet, and thirty (30) grains 
with the 170-grain bullet. And it’s a nice, 
pleasant, accurate shooting little load. 


Yes, old Timer, ’tis the group that counts. 
What means a high score in the life of the 
rising young reloader? What was the group 
—not where was the group. And will that 
particular ammunition keep that two inch 
group? Better demand further proof, some 
ammunition will lie like a dog, the first time. 


Bullet Wounds 
By L. P. Holmes 


YRON COTTRELL’S theory of the 
B cause of excessive tissue destruction in 
the path of the modern high velocity 
bullet is, perhaps, as nearly correct as some of 
the other theories advanced of late, but some- 
how I cannot quite visualize the action he 
sets forth. His idea of the projectile impart- 
ing enough velocity to the immediately sur- 
rounding tissue as to cause the tissue in itself 
to become a destructive force, shows one great 
weakness—he overlooks the inertia of the 
tissue penetrated. 


It does not seem reasonable to me that a 
substance as soft and easily penetrated as 
flesh, should overcome its initial inertia and 
claim of the momentum of a bullet passing 
through it at a speed of some two thousand or 
more foot-seconds. This same inertia renders 
Dr. Noble’s theories somewhat out of order. 

In searching for the cause of this tissue de- 
struction we must first acknowledge the exist- 
ence of energy. The modern high velocity 
bullet carries in its tiny, speeding body a tre- 
mendous amount of working force or energy. 
Properly governed and conserved this energy 
might accomplish a yery considerable amount 
of constructive work, but if unobstructed this 
energy is dissipated in prolonged flight. How- 
ever, when an obstruction rises in front of it 
—then come the fireworks. There you have in 
a nutshell my humble opinion of the cause of 
tissue destruction. 

We must not overlook, however, several 
physical factors which also play a consider- 
able part. We must consider the type of 
bullet used and the fleshy construction of the 
animal shot. It stands to reason that a thin 
skinned animal with relatively soft, tender 
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flesh, as for instance our cemmon black tail 
or white tail deer, would lacerate under a 
given blow to a much greater extent than 
would one of the bear family, with heavier 
skin and much harder, tougher flesh. 

Any bullet of such design as to stop inside 
the animal struck gives a greater lacerative 
effect than one which tends to penetrate 
cleanly, as does a full jacketed projectile. 
This is not due (as is very commonly sup- 
posed) so much to the soft point expanding in 
diameter to twice or even three times its 
original size, as to the fact that the energy or 
shock of the bullet has been more nearly ex- 
pended on the tissues of the animal. And 
animal tissues are not in any respect like 
rubber—under a given blow they wreck—go 
to pieces. 

No doubt every one has at one time or an- 
other had the chance to study the effect on 
one’s shin bone following violent contact with 
a kitchen chair some night in the dark after 
coming home late from the movies and hunt- 
ing vainly for the switch. That highly artis- 
tic blue and purple coloring is nothing more 
than a certain amount of laceration and crush- 
ing of small veins and tissue. 


Now then, visualize that blow increased to 
the capabilities of a high velocity bullet and 
you have some idea of why the above projec- 
tile is capable of such terrific destruction. 
The penetrating bullet is itself the entering 
wedge and its attendant energy or blow causes 
the wreck. The energy of a striking bullet 
must be dissipated somewhere. It is an ac- 
tual, working force, and when a bullet in full 
flight strikes an object of sufficient construc- 
tion to retain it, said object must also absorb 
instantaneously a blow of half a ton or more. 
Is it any wonder soft flesh goes to pieces 
under the impact? 


The worst case of laceration I have recol- 
lection of was from a .256 Newton. The deer 
in this instance was shot in the flank, the 
bullet ranging forward and up. It stopped in 
the bones of the neck and the only edible 
meat left was the ham opposite to the side 
of entrance. The deer was about one hundred 
yards away when shot and absorbed a full ton 
of shock. The impact literally picked the 
animal off its feet and the working energy of 
that bullet beat one ham, both shoulders and 
all inner arrangements to a literal froth. 

Deer shot in such position by the .256 as 
to allow the bullet to pass through, do not 
show overly much laceration, nor do they in 
like case from the .30-06. However, a car- 
tridge like the .250-3000 Savage, with only 
about two-thirds the energy of the above two, 
will give more laceration, merely because in 
a large number of cases the bullet remains in- 
side the animal struck and its energy com- 
pletely absorbed. 


No; I cannot conceive of a speeding bullet 
imparting momentum to flesh it is in the act 
of penetrating, nor can I conceive of said 
bullet performing any of the disintegrating 
actions attributed by Dr. Noble; but I can 
easily understand why flesh, which is of very 
high water content, should tear, crush, lacer- 
ate—fairly spatter—beneath the sheer lethal, 
crushing poundage of the blow struck. 
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“BURIED TREASURE” 


Every collector dreams of the day when he will uncover some rare and desirable 


specimen in an out-of-the-way junk heap, attic or farmhouse lumber room. Like the - 
discovery of the Cookson gun in a Baltimore junk shop, these instances, although 


infrequent, do occur. 
of these ‘“‘Baried Treasures.”’ 


From time to time, “Firearms of Yesterday’ will print stories 





The Gun That Talked 


By Stephen Trask 


or other, with imagination spurred by the 


F::: collectors there are who at some time 
sight of some fine ancient firearm, have 


not voiced that trite, hackneyed bromide: “If. 


this gun could only talk!” 

Many antiques can talk, provided they have 
anything really worthwhile to say, and provided 
the collector can interpret the sign language 
by which they make themselves understood. 
Too often the specimen can only give evi- 
dence of the period in which it was pro- 
duced and of the fact that it was the product 
of a skilled and careful workman, remaining 
silent on those more interesting details of the 
men who possessed it or where it was used. 
But now and again a treasure is unearthed 
which by patient study by understanding ex- 
perts reveals not only beauties of workmanship 
but detailed genealogies as well. 

Such an antique is a fowling piece brought 
to this country a few months ago and now 


Actual photographs can hardly oe Ss the superior 





quite conclusively identified as having been the 
property of James II of England, he who was 
deposed and defeated by the Third William 
at the Battle of the Boyne in 1690. 

Saved perhaps from the fate which for so 
many years held the famous Cookson gun in 
scrap-heap obscurity, the tale of King James’ 
shotgun is one of unusual interest. 

For many years, this fine old relic was the 
property of the Dukes of Argyll. Standing 
half-forgotten in the Argyll gunroom, its pre- 
vious identity became dimmer and dimmer 
with the passing of years, until the fowling 
piece became known as the property of “the 
late Duke,” and as such was sent to a London 
auction upon the death of the last duke some 
years ago. 

Purchased by the dealer for a mere trifle, 
the gun was offered at a few shillings profit to 
an American collector as the property of the 
Duke of Argyll, and was so purchased and sent 
to the United States. 


Here the splendid workmanship attracted 
instant attention. The stock was found to be 
markedly similar both in contour and material 
to that of the Cookson gun now in the Na- 
tional Museum. Further investigation to de- 
termine the period of the gun resulted in 
locating almost an exact duplicate bearing the 
date of 1765 and made during the reign of 
Charles the Second, on exhibition in the Royal 
Viennese Museum. 

The old gun was beginning to tell its history, 
and these circumstances alone were sufficient 
to mark it as an unusual and rare specimen, 
but there was much more to be heard by those 
who knew how to listen. To the home of the 
collector who now owns the gun there came a 


fellow collector who was also to an extent 


learned in heraldry, and in examining the en- 
graving on the old gun under a strong glass, 
a miniature reproduction of the Royal Arms 
of Great Britain, was discovered on the lock 
and on the butt plate appeared the Royal 
Crown and the monogram “J. R.,” both for- 
ward and in reverse. As the period of the 
gun had been well established, the meaning 
of the engraving could not be misunderstood, 
since the quartered arms of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, at that time would 
have been used only by Royalty and the “J. 
R.” monogram plainly signified “James Rex.” 
Beyond doubt the gun had been made prob- 
ably in the year 1685, and further proof of 
its authenticity is to be found in the name 
“John Cousens” which appears on the lock 
plate. Cousens was of record the gunmaker 
to Charles II and James II of England. 

Seldom has a more beautifully made gun— 
not excepting the Cookson, upon which the 
metal work is exceptionally beautiful—been 
found. The King James fowling piece is 
about a 12-gauge and weight eight pounds, 
having a 41-inch barrel. Aside from being 
slightly pitted, it is in perfect original shoot- 
ing condition, no repairs of any kind ever 
having been made to it. The lock plate, in 
addition to the quartered arms, has a mask 
head in bold relief, and the bridle plate on 
the reverse of the gun, holding the lock plate 
screws, is in the form of a wonderfully wrought 
serpent. The butt plate, on which the mono- 
gram appears, is covered with a raised design 
and the breech of the barrel is ornamented 
with fluting and artistic figuring. 


superior workmanship and beauty of the King James fowling piece but the illustration 
give the reader a Sight idea ot the “Gun That Talked.” 
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Gun Flints 


He who has set out to find a flint, with which 
to put some treasured ancient rifle, pistol, shot- 
gun, firelighter or eprevette in shooting condition, 
has undoubtedly received the impression that this 
important adjunct to the proper working of a 
flint-lock firearm is a thing of the dusty and for- 
gotten past. Musket flints, however, are not 
difficult to obtain, provided one knows where to 
look for them. Flints of the military pistol, 
pocket pistol and firelighter sizes, however, are 
not so easily found. 

Yet gunflints, undeniably, are even now being 
produced in considerable quantities, and quite 
frequently large quantities of old flints are dis- 
covered in storage where they had been put by 
some government against a time of need and with 
the obsolensence of the flintlock, have been for- 
gotten. And these government stores crop up in 
the most unexpected places. 


A student of all things American located one of 
these forgotten hordes not long ago in the loft 
of a New York carbarn which he had visited for 
some other very different purpose. Noticing an 
array of ancient boxes against one of the walls he 
asked the official who was showing him around, 
what the boxes contained. 


“Those are old musket flints” he was told. 
“There are thousands and thousands of them 
there. What little remains of the story tells that 
at the close of the Revolution, the Polish patriots 
purchased some surplus military stores from our 
government. These flints were among them, and 
for some reason were never taken away. Prob- 
ably because nobody knows what to do with them 
now they were brought here and stored.” And 
that is the tale of one government horde. 

Outside of Manila there is a quarter of a mile 
of roadway ballasted with old musket flints, that 
strike fire through the long nights from the hooves 
of horses that are ridden over it, a reminder of 
the days when the Spanish held the island natives 
in check with snaphaunce and flintlock musketoon. 
This store of flints was found by our Ordnance 
Department when the vaults of the walled city 
were taken over in 1899. There being no other 
use for the flints they were thrown out to surface 
a particularly bad bit of road. 

And here and there the musket flints of the 
old days are continually cropping up, but usually 
in localities where there is little or no demand for 
them. They are not commercially profitable be- 
cause, although flintlocks are still in daily use in 
many of the wilder parts of the world, the knap- 
ping of flints is still an active industry. The men 
engaged in this industry which has survived the 
coming of the metallic cartridge and breech load- 
ing weapons are called “knappers” and are follow- 
ing the same work with the same kind of tools 
that their forebears used two centuries ago. They 
are most expert in the art of splitting the scales 
of flint into correct shape for use in firearms. 

The tribes in the southern Sahara desert coun- 
try are still practically all using the Moorish style 
of flint gun—and up to the time of the World 
War there was a factory in Liege Belgium that 
made a specialty of flintlock double barrelled shot- 
guns for the African trade. One enterprising firm 
in this country imported a lot of them and sold 
them for antiques at an advance of about 200 
per cent. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The Evans Repeating Rifle 


KNEW it would happen. It 
always does whenever a story such 
as “The Evans Repeating Rifle,” in 

the July 1st issue is printed. Here come two 
of our readers right back at us with additional 
information ‘concerning Dead Eye Dick’s 
famous weapon. And one of them, Donegan 
Wiggins of Salem, Oregon, confirms the fact 
that the Evans was a favorite with at least 
one Texas Ranger because he “could load her 
up Monday morning and kill Mexicans with it 
until Friday afternoon without refilling.” The 
other, Charles J. Lisle, also of Salem, con- 
tributes some data more in detail than we pre- 
viously had. 

That’s one reason why the Editors are 
pleased to get stories such as Mr. Sharpe 
wrote. Our own folks like them and there’s 


always an interesting “come-back” to be ex- 
pected. Let’s hear from some of the fraternity 
concerning such trail-blazing weapons as the 
Volcanic, the Spencer, the Henry rifles and 
the Colts revolving rifles and shotguns. 

But to get back to the subject, here is what 
Donegan Wiggins has so say: 


The write-up on the Evans rifles in the current 
issue struck a spark of memory in the place under 
my hat: I own three of the Evans arms, two 
carbines and one long rifle, two being perfect. 

All three are the improved models, having the 
striker operating through the guard lever, and 
with a thumbpiece to lock the action and the 
hammer at half-cock, when so desired. The 
thumbpiece is located immediately in front of the 
striker, and the action cocks the hammer on the 
closing motion of the lever, like the Savage rifle. 

I have never shot these rifles, but intend soon 
to do so, as Charles Lisle and myself plan ex- 
tensive trials of the old-timers in our collections 
in the near future. I have worked the 44 Amer- 
ican cartridges through the actions, and they seem 
to function fairly well. 

In the connection of the “Deadwood Dick” 
matter, it may be of interest to repeat the state- 
ments of a former member of the Texas Rangers, 
whom I knew some years since in the Oklahoma 
country. He had carried a Smith & Wesson Scho- 
field Model, bored for the .44 American cartridge, 
and an Evans carbine during his time of duty 
with the Rangers on the Mexican border. He was 
loud in his praise of the Evans, shooting qualities, 
and once made the statement that he “could load 
’er up Monday morning with 44 shells, and kill 
Mexicans with it till Friday afternoon without 
refillin’ ’er.” And from the way he could handle 
a rifle, I believe he told the truth. Of course he 
used the same cartridges in each weapon, two 
sizes being a good deal of a nuisance, as witness 
the story of Captain Gillett’s book, “Six Years 
with the Texas Rangers.” 


From Mr. Lisle comes this letter: 

The Philip B. Sharpe story of the Evans.re- 
peating rifle in Tae American Rirteman of July 
1st, gives some very interesting information that 
not many of the gun fanciers have had at their 
disposal. © 

I have two of these arms and am really quite 
lucky in their possession since only so small a 
number were manufactured. I can recall when 
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they were widely advertized by one of the big 
New York bargain houses—E. G. Rideout & 
Company—but I have found so few in the West 
that I should have supposed Mr. Sharpe’s esti- 
mated 6,000 was still too high. 

Some of the long rifles have carrying slings, a 
loop set into the bottom of the frame just where 
the fore-end joins the frame; my long rifle is so 
equipped. All that I have seen have the same 
elevating sight, set up to 1,100 yards; the only 
difference being that the carbine sight is rounded 
at the forward end, while the rifle sight is square. 

The earlier Evans fired a cartridge about equiv- 
alent to the .44 Flat, the Henry and Winchester 
The later Evans .44 was heavier 
than the Winchester ’73 model, both in powder 
and in lead. That was a serious mistake, for it 
was not enough bigger to make it a long-range 
load, and it fitted no other arms of the day. The 
44-40 was a standard load for both rifle and 
pistol; in the rifle it was recommended for only 
200 yards, and the Winchester ’73 model rifle had 
no elevating sight because its makers knew its 
limitations. To sight the Evans up to 1,100 yards 
was a huge joke; the arm couldn’t possibly do it. 

Most men who wanted an arm more powerful 
than the 44-40, took on a Sharp or a Remington 
rifle, anywhere from 40 up to .50 caliber. The 
Winchester 1876 model came along with its .40-60, 
45-60 and 45-75 cartridges; but even these were 
much too light for the really long range work 
that the little Evans claimed to do. 

Not being a rifle and pistol cartridge, not being 
useable as a standard load with any other rifles, 
and being over-boastful as to its range, the Evans 
simply had to fall into the discard. The rifle 
might have been adapted to some other caliber, 
but it made itself impossible by its own per- 
verseness, and so it was about as well that the 
factory burned—it would have headed for the 
bankruptcy court however good its mechanism so 
long as it held to its off-size load. 

I believe that the Evans had the best action of 
its time so far as protecting the cartridge was con- 
cerned. The tubular-magazined Winchester, Colt, 
Marlin, Kennedy, Ballard and Burgess rifles all 
subjected the soft bullets to a continuous battering 
while the arm was being carried; a cartridge 
carried in such a rifle for days or weeks of hard 
handling might become seriously deformed. This 
could not happen with the Evans Archimedean- 
screw magazine. Nor could there be a bullet-on- 
primer explosion. 

I do not believe the rest of the action was equal 
to the best of the other arms; but for the car- 
tridge’s sake the Evans was one of the finest. The 
later vertical magazines, and the rotary feed of 
the Savage, and the side-spring of the Krag, all 
care for a limited number of cartridges with prac- 
tically no damage to the bullets; but as a many- 
loaded arm for the soft-bulleted cartridges of its 
time, the Evans stood out above all. 

It is a pleasure to recall the Wild West testi- 
monial advertisements of the Evans Distributing 
Company: “It shoots like a house afire; I can 
clean out a whole band of Indians with it alone;” 
“T killed 40 buffaloes at one run with the Evans,” 
and other thrilling stories of the plains. Maybe 
it’s a good thing the factory burned as it did, for 
there wouldn’t have been enough Indians or buf- 
faloes left for seed in another year of such hectic 
slaughter. 
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SPECIAL ROUND TRIPS 
The Central, Southwestern, Southeastern, New 


England Passenger Associations, and trunk line . 


associations, which bodies cover practically the 
entire transportation system of the United States 
with the exception of the West Coast and North- 
west, have granted special round trip rates to 
Camp Perry, tickets which will be sold between 
September 6th and 12th, both dates inclusive. 
In the case of travelers from Oklahoma and Texas, 
the selling dates are September 4th to 9th, and in 
the case of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri 
and the States in the Southeastern territory, the 
selling dates will be September Sth to 11th. Re- 
turn tickets will be honored until after the close 
of the meeting. 

Tickets will be good via same route in both 
directions. 

Round trip tickets will be sold at one and one- 
half the regular fare, with a minimum of one 
dollar for the round trip. 

Special rates will apply to all dependent mem- 
bers of the families of members of the National 
Rifle Association. 

Identification certificates will be furnished all 
members of the N. R. A. expecting to make the 
trip to Camp Perry. In purchasing the round trip 
ticket these identification certificates will be pre- 
sented to the ticket agent at the home town of the 
traveler and will be accepted as half-fare for the 
return portion of the ticket. 

Identification certificates will be furnished mem- 
bers on request to headquarters of the N. R. A. 
in Washington. 

From that portion of the United States where 
the special return fares to Camp Perry have not 
been authorized, there are special excursion rates 
into Toledo and Cleveland available to travelers. 
These excursion rates, in some instances, are lower 
than the special fare and a half concessions. In- 
quiry at local ticket offices will elicit desired infor- 
mation in regard to excursion rates available 
during the month of September. 


* * * 


MORE INDUSTRIAL CLUBS IN CHICAGO 


The following extract from Chicago Motor 
Coach for June indicates the organization of 
several new industrial rifle clubs in Chicago among 
the employees of the Chicago Motor Coach Com- 
pany. The invasion of the rifle shooting game 
into the field of industrial recreation is steadily 
going forward. Have you tried the idea in the 
industrial plants in your community? 


MOTOR COACH RIFLE CLUB HAS MANY 
STAR CANDIDATES 

The accuracy which accounts for the success- 
ful driving of motor coaches in Chicago, to say 
nothing of accounting for the correct change 
made on said coaches, will be utilized in a new 
field within a few weeks. 

Through the activities of Lieut. R. J. Mautner, 
rifle expert and reserve officer, who is now a 
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Chicago Motor Coach conductor on the South 
Division, a rifle club has been formed within the 
personnel of the company. Twelve men teams 
are in process of selection to represent each di- 
vision. Mr. H. C. Moser, assistant general man- 
ager of the company, sanctioned the organiza- 
tion of the club and will provide a trophy to be 
competed for by its sharp eyed membership. 

Lieut. Mautner will coach the South Side 
team; Mr. Joseph Daly the North Side and Mr. 
David C. Ehrlich the West Side. 

The majority of our Motor Coach associates 
are ex-service men, and when bulletins were 
posted announcing the organization of the teams 
more than seventy-five applications for mem- 
bership were made in a single day. 

Of the applications received more than two- 
thirds of the application list represents men who 
have expert medals from the army, while others 
hold sharpshooter and marksmanship medals. 

Arrangements are in progress for practice at 
armories ae each division headquarters 
and the Chicago Motor Coach Rifle Team will 
presently be on its way to competition for city, 
state and national championships. 

Of course the very first matter of prime im- 
portance will be the championship of the three 
divisions in our own outfit. Already there is 
immediate rivalry in this field as in all other 
divisional fields, and as this rivalry keeps us all 
on tiptoe and rarin’ to go it’s mighty welcome. 

For a time the teams will devote themselves 
to practice and then—SHOOT! 








* * * 


OREGON STATE SHOOT TO BE HELD 

A seven-day rifle and pistol competition, com- 
mencing August 18, has been authorized by the 
Adjutant General in recent orders issued by Na- 
tional Guard headquarters. 


Teams this year will consist of six members of 
each company or similar unit, two of whom may 
be officers. The first four days of the competi- 
tion will be devoted to individual and team 
matches. On the fourth day elimination will 
occur and only those making the highest scores 
will remain for the last three days. 


The last three days of the shoot will be devoted 
exclusively to the selection of a team of ten shoot- 
ing members and three alternates to represent the 
state in the National Matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. The team so selected will leave Oregon in 
time to arrive at Camp Perry by September 2, and 
will remain there until October 2. Selection for 
a place on the National Match Team will be 
based entirely upon the showing made during the 
state shoot. It is said by those who are in close 
touch with the shooting game over the State that 
old-timers can no longer rest on past laurels. 
Many young shots are being developed who prom- 
ise to make the old shots hustle this year. 

Novel features of the State shoot this year will 
be a machine gun match and a howitzer match, 
which will be held in connection with the pistol 
shoot. 

The Adjutant General has designated Major 
Fred M. West, 162nd Infantry, as the captain of 
the Oregon National Guard Rifle Team for 1924. 
Under the leadership of Major West the efficiency 
of the Oregon team has steadily increased during 
the past three years. Last year he led his team 
into Class A and won three trophies. This year 
General White is asking for even better results. 
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FLORIDA STATE RIFLE COMPETITIONS 


The matches of the Florida State Rifle Associa- 
tion were fired over the State Range which ac- 
commodated the National Matches in 1915, and 
1916, from Wednesday, July 9th to Saturday, 
July 12th. The civilian riflemen fared unusually 
well. Mr. N.S. Bunting, of the Jacksonville Rifle 
Club, won the 200-yard slow fire match with a 
score of 44, Mr. A. Dow being runner-up with 42. 
The 200-yard rapid fire match went to Captain 
Ayres of the Florida National Guard with 46, 
H. D. Potts, also of the Guard being second 
with 44. 


The 300-yard rapid fire match was won by 
Sergeant L. L. Lennard with 44, Mr. Wm. Mc- 
Namee of the Jacksonville Rifle Club being run- 
ner-up with 43. The civilians came back in the 
600-yard match, Mr. A. Dow winning with a 
score of 96, and Private C. A. Hill of the Guard 
second with 94. 


The 1,000-yard match wenf to Captian Ayres 
with 93, Private A. J. Morway scoring 92. Cap- 
tain Ayres also won the Individual Championship 
of the State, with a score of 316 over Course A. 
The Military Pistol Match went to Major C. H. 
Wilson, who is well known to National Match 
riflemen, with a score of 187. Mr. Sam Marshall, 
of the Jacksonville Club, was runner-up with 171. 


The Police Pistol Match was won by Mr. Wm. 
Tomlinson, of the Jacksonville Police Department, 
with a score of 170, Mr. E. L. Acosta of the 
same force being runner-up with 132. The Ci- 
vilian Pistol Match was won by McNamee of 
Jacksonville with 152, outranking W. C. Motz, 
Winter Haven, who had the same score. The 
Individual Pistol Championship of the State went 
to Major Wilson with a score of 352. 


The blue ‘ribbon event of the Florida State 
Matches is the competition for the Taliaferro 
Cup. The conditions of the match permit the 
award of the trophy only to a National Guard 
Company, but through the courtesy of Adjutant 
General Foster, who is a Director of the N. R. A., 
and Major Jay H. Hennig, who was Executive 
Officer of the State Matches, the civilians were 
permitted to enter the competition, firing for 
score only. The Jacksonville Club, shooting Mes- 
sers. Dow, Bunting, Bunker, Page, and McNamee, 
turned in a team total of 1281, which led the 
field. Company “K” of the Florida National 
Guard, with a score of 1271, was the high Na- 
tional Guard Team and retains possession of the 
Taliaferro Trophy which it won last year. The 
Match is fired over the old National Individual 
Course calling for ten shots at 200 yards offhand, 
200 yards rapid fire, 300 yards slow fire, 300 yards 
rapid fire, 500 yards rapid fire, and 600 yards 
slow fire. 

The Coast Artillery units and the Engineer 
Regiment of the Florida National Guard partici- 
pated in the matches and gave a good account of 
themselves in competition with the Infantry or- 
ganizations. 

At the close of the competitions, Adjutant Gen- 
eral Foster stated that next year the Florida State 
Rifle Matches would be greatly improved over 
those conducted this year. If this is the case, the 
competitions for 1925 will undoubtedly make a 
bid for first rank in state matches. 
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IOWA BANKS PLANNING STATE SHOOT 


The organization of the various county Bank- 
ers’ Associations in Iowa into vigilance organiza- 
tions sounded the death knell of high burglary 
premiums and soft picking for bank bandits. The 
Iowa State Bankers’ Association last year followed 
up their self-protection plan by staging the first 
state bankers’ shoot ever held in the United States. 
The Association is already laying plans for the 
second annual competition, to be fired about the 
middle of October on the range at Fort Des 
Moines if arrangements can be made similar to 
those last year. There is a possibility that the 
matches this year, in addition to being open to 
the vigilants, may be open to the police officers of 
the State, counties and cities in Iowa. 


The following paragraph from a letter from the 
Secretary of the State Bankers’ Association indi- 
cates the thorough going manner in which the 
Towans have attacked the problem of self defense. 


The next step in the development of our vigi- 
lance committee work after we get the State 
Shoots thoroughly organized is to urge our 
County Association to select through a competa- 
tive county shoot some representative to be sent 
to Camp Perry. This is along the line that you 
suggested when we were in your office last time. 
At that time, you will recall, you made a sug- 
gestion that I have always remembered as being 
a very splendid one, namely, that this represen- 
tative to Camp Perry could return to Iowa and 
be the “official county instructor” in marksman- 
ship. In fact, we have already talked about 
this to a number of representatives of our 
County Associations with the plan that our 
County Associations pay the expenses of this 
representative to Camp Perry. 


The passage of the Sullivan Law in New York 
State has resulted in a considerable increase in 
the cost of burglary insurance for banks in that 
State. The operation of the vigilants in Iowa has 
resulted in a material reduction in similar insur- 
ance premiums in that State. The Kansas Bank- 
ers have followed the lead of the Iowans, and a 
Kansas State Bankers’ Shoot is in prospect for 
the latter part of this year. We also understand 
that the Californians are looking favorably on 
the idea. Every civilian rifleman in the State of 
Iowa and Kansas will do well to get in touch with 
his local bankers and let them know that he 
stands ready to assist as coach or in any other 
way in the training of the vigilants, bank mes- 
sengers, and others for the defense of the public’s 
property with which they are intrusted. It never 
does any harm to be on good terms with your 
banker. 


* * * 


NATIONAL MATCH EXHIBIT ON AT- 
LANTIC CITY BOARDWALK 


Major K. K. V. Casey, Director of Military 
Sales, E. I. du Pont De Nemours & Co., last year 
arranged for a National Match display. in the du 
Pont store on the boardwalk at Atlantic City. 
Word comes that a similar display is being planned 
for this year. The Atlantic City Boardwalk vies 
with Broadway as the greatest place for showing 
your product to the largest number of people in 
the shortest length of time available anywhere in 
the United States. The National Match display 
in Atlantic City will result in thousands of people 
learning something about the National Matches 
who at the present time do not know there is 
a rifleman in the United States outside of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. If you have 
any friend going to the famous shore resort tell 
them to look up the display in the du Pont store. 
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THE HERRICK 


It was in 1907 that Myron T. Herrick, former 
Governor of the State of Ohio, presented a 
massive silver trophy which has in the intervening 
seventeen years become one of the American team 
shooting classics. Originally an Ohio State Rifle 
Association Team trophy, the conditions of the 
match have nevertheless always been practically 
wide open in so far as the eligibility of competing 
teams is concerned. The very first year that the 
match was fired, 1907, there was keen competition 
between a team representing the U. S. Army and 
the Massachusetts National Guard Team for the 
honor of defeating the Ohio riflemen for their own 


cup. Ohio came through, however, their first 
team wining the trophy, and their second team 
finishing second. Massachusetts was third, and 
the U. S. Army Team fourth. Since that initial 
competition, the trophy has had a brilliant history 
and has never failed to call forth nerve-racking 
competitions, which have resulted in year after 
year pushing the team total skyward. 

The winning score of 1907 was 1585. The win- 
ning score in 1923 was 1789, the lowest score to 
place in the prize money last year (eighth place) 
being 1714. 

The trophy itself is of massive proportions and 
has an actual base-metal value which is probably 
greater than any of the trophies in competition 
at Camp Perry, with the possible exception of 
that other veteran of team trophies, the Rumbold 
Cup, which antedates the Herrick by one year. 

The conditions of the Herrick Trophy competi- 
tion remain the same today as they were seven- 
teen years ago, with the single exception that 
instead of one team to represent the Army of the 
United States, each of the several branches of the 
Army are now privileged to enter teams, and as 
an N. R. A. match, it has also been thrown open 
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to teams of civilians. The match calls for teams 
of eight, fifteen shots per man at 800 yards, 900 
yards, and 1,000 yards, making a team possible 
score of 1800 points. For some time, the con- 
ditions have permitted the use of telescopic sights. 
This year a return to the service sight is specified, 
but even so, it is not to be expected that the 
winning team score will fall much, if any, below 
the record-breaking total which was established 
by the Infantry Team last year. 


* x * 


“SPORT” TENDERS ITS CONGRATULA- 
TIONS 


The following communication from Mr. H. C. 
Rawlins, himself a member of the National Rifle 
Association, has been received addressed to the 
Captain of the 1924 International Rifle Team. 
Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr., U. S. M. C., 
Captain Olympic and International Rifle Team, 


Care National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Major Waller: 


Sport wishes to congratulate you and all the 
members of the Olympic and International Rifle 
Team for their s lendid achievement in the In- 
ternational Free Rifle Contests and the Olympic 
Matches. They have placed American marks- 
manship upon the highest world attaiment, and 
in so doing have brought increased prestige to 
the sport in the United States. They have not 
disappointed the high hopes of a Nation which 
they carried with them overseas, upholding the 
traditions of their country under most trying 
and difficult conditions. 


The entire staff tender their personal congrat- 
ulations and good wishes. 


Most sincerely yours, 
H. Charles Rawlins, 
Editor. 

Sport is one of the leading magazines in this 
country devoted to all classes of sport. Some 
months ago, a special rifle shooting section was 
added to the magazine, besides the sections featur- 
ing track and field athletics, football, basketball, 
rowing, swimming, tennis, polo, and the various 
other amateur sports which provide recreation for 
the American out-of-doors man. The increased 
prestige which the rifle shooting game carries 
nowadays is in no small sense due to the co- 
operation and friendly interests of such publica- 
tions as Sport. 


SEAGIRT SERVICE RIFLE MATCHES 


The following important decision has been ar- 
rived at by Brigadier General Bird W. Spencer, 
Executive Officer of the New Jersey State Rifle 
Association, relative to the service rifle competi- 
tions on the Sea Girt range this year. Teams en- 
tering the so-called “National Team Match” will 
be allowed to enter more than one team from 
each organization. This decision has been ar- 
rived at in view of the fact that most of the 
teams, particularly the service organizations, at- 
tend the Sea Girt Matches as a part of their train- 
ing program for the National Matches, and in 
many cases the service teams with their large 
squads to draw from wish to get a line on as 
many men as possible and prefer to enter more 
than one team. In view of the fact that the 
money prizes are now so arranged that the ser- 
vice teams, National Guard teams, and civilian 
teams each have prizes of their own, it is not 
felt that the new ruling will work a hardship on 
any of the competing organizations. 
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LABOR DAY MATCHES FOR FORT 


SHERIDAN 

The Illinois riflemen were so pleased with the 
Mid-Western Small Bore Tournament staged over 
the Fourth of July holidays at Fort Sheridan, and 
are so anxious to put into effect the lessons learned 
in the conduct of that tournament, that a second 
shoot is being planned for Sunday and Monday, 
August 31st, and September ist. Like the Fourth 
of July Match, the Labor Day shoot will be held 
at Fort Sheridan. A definite program is now be- 
ing made up. It is proposed to have two team 
matches, one calling for iron sights and one per- 
mitting telescope sights, a few squadded individual 
matches, and a large number of unlimited re- 
entries. The range will be open for practice on 
Saturday, August 30th. 

The matches will be classified so as to divide 
the shooters into Tyros and old-timers, and a 
special class will be provided for hunting rifles. 
The committee in charge of the competition feels 
that “in the fifty miles around Chicago there are 
thousands of men who would shoot in the match 
with the rifles they use for squirrels, rabbits and 
vermin, but they do not dare to compete with the 
target specialists.” It is with the idea of making 
a strenuous effort to get these men into the game 
that the special hunting class is being provided. 

Definite information regarding the Labor Day 
events may be obtained from Major F. W. Parker, 
Jr., 1410 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Mr. N. H. 
Burlingame, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago, or any 
of the committee members who handled the 
Fourth of July competitions. 

The rifle game providing as it does an oppor- 
tunity for everybody to compete, regardless of 
his age or physical peculiarities, and affording one 
of the cheapest methods of recreation, is a typical 
laboring man’s sport, and it is very fitting that 
the Illinois Association shall propose to celebrate 
Labor Day with a well rounded program of rifle 
shooting events. 


* * * 


PACKING THEIR TRUNKS FOR PERRY 


Colonel Mumma was much more successful this 
year -in getting the detail of officers to Camp 
Perry for the purpose of acting as instructors 
than was the case last year. The Colonel was 
particularly interested in this matter because of 
his desire to see the civilian riflemen properly 
grouped and taken care of during their stay at 
the matches. From present indications, the ci- 
vilians are going to take full advantage of the 
increased number of instructors available this 
year. It is anticipated that at least three hundred 
additional civilians will be on the firing line when 
the targets go up for the 1924 School of Instruc- 
tion and competitions. 

The Quinnipiac Club, of New Haven, say “it 
looks at the present time as if the club would be 
well represented, as at least five of the members 
have declared their intention of going. The Jew- 
ett City Club, also of Connecticut, report that 
their President and Range Officer are both making 
plans to attend. This accounts for seven of the 
twelve who would be required to enter a civilian 
team to represent the State of Connecticut in the 
National Rifle Team Match. It is to be hoped 
that the remaining clubs throughout the state and 
some of the individual members may be able to 
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plug the gap so that this tight little shooting State 
may be represented in the National Classic. 

The Old Guard Rifle Club will have Lieut. 
H. K. Just, one of their scratch men and best 
shots on hand at Perry to represent the club. The 
Wisner, Nebraska Rifle Club will have their Sec- 
retary on deck. The Ferndale, Chicago Club will 
be represented by both their Secretary and Exec- 
utive Officer. 

Prospects for a Pennsylvania Civilian Team are 
bright. The Lawrence Park Club of Erie will 
send a good sized contingent, while a great many 
letters have come in from individuals and other 
clubs throughout the State pledging their support 
to the Lawrence Park Club in its efforts to have 
the “Keystone State” represented in the National 
Rifle Team Match this year by a civilian organ- 
ization. 

Requests for reservation at the club house and 
in Squaw Camp have already come in from a 
number of civilians who plan on taking their 
families to the matches. 

The Ivy Way Club of Marseilles, Illinois ex- 
pects to have several members on the range at 
Perry either as members of the Illinois Civilian 
Team or at their own expense. 

Mr. Stuart Scott of New York City, who won 
fame and fortune last year with Cap Dillin’s flint 
lock rifle, is the first civilian from the Empire 
State to make reservations. It is to be expected 
that the usual aggregation of New Yorkers will 
begin making requests for reservations now that 
their “Davy Crockett” has blazed the trail. 

All over the country right now, you will find 
the civilian shooters packing their trunks for 
Perry, and with the additional targets and addi- 
tional instructors available this year, it is a safe 
assurance that they will unpack their trunks at 
Perry for as long a stay as they can possibly 
squeeze in. 

a 
NEW JERSEY PISTOL LAW 

The last session of the New Jersey legislature 
passed a supplement to the Crimes Act of the 
State relative to the carrying of concealed deadly 
weapons. The supplement to the act is a little 
ambiguous in the opening paragraph, so that it is 
not quite clear as to whether it will be necessary 
for men to obtain permits not only for pistols and 
revolvers, but rifles and shotguns as well, Ac- 
cordingly, and official opinion was requested by 
the National Rifle Association from the Attorney 
General of the State of New Jersey. The follow- 
ing reply is published for the information and 
guidance of all concerned. 


I have your letter of the 18th instant, with 
reference to Chapter 137 of the Laws of 1924, 
, © euggplemnent te Ge Crimes Act of this 


Geet, eck: on to wheter the ast. ta to be 


National le Association of America, 

under the reguiatics A. the War Depart- 

ment, from carrying a rifle and from the 

rege 7 ye nibitee an: zo m carrying 
“4 “s F instrument 


= or ‘about is clothes or 
mstrued in acco 


any reverven, D 
ed in the 


ically 
aerate, terete dT by 
ply to a rifle, which could y be 


conceal ae. As toa revolver 
or a pistol carried b: members, 
e act in fa favor of National 


is no exemption in 
uardsmen or the other persons enumera’ 


ut one’s 


your letter. 
I beg to enclose herewith of an opinion 
reeently rendered by me ‘upon this subject. 
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It will be noted that no exception has been 
made for members of the National Guard. On 
the intelligence of such legislation, no comments 
are necessary. It is also to be noted as stated 
above that the first paragraph of the supplement 
to the act, if allowed to stand alone, would make 
it necessary to obtain permits not only for pistols 
and revolvers, but for all types of guns. There 
are undoubtedly a great many people in this 
country who would like to see that first para- 
graph applied literally. Fortunately, the Attorney 
General of the State of New Jersey doesn’t so 


apply it. 
a” a * 


AKRON GETS NEW RANGES 


On July 15 the Akron, Ohio, club moved to a 
new indoor range at 270 South Main Street. The 
room is 100 feet long and is partitioned off at the 
front for a lounging room. Although it would be 
possible to get the 75-foot, the 50-foot distance 
will continue to be used, as some of the high 
school clubs and the newly organized ladies club 
are subrenting from the Akron boys—in fact, it 
was partly to give the ladies more accessible and 
cleaner quarters that the move was decided on— 
and many of these shooters use the short car- 
tridge. The new quarters are in a modern build- 
ing with steam heat and up only one flight of 
stairs. The large front windows will give a 
splendid chance to advertise the location of the 
game, and the sporting goods dealer downstairs 
will find it easy to direct inquirers. 

Profiting by an unfortunate experience in losing 
our former outdoor range after only a year’s oc- 
cupancy, the executive committee this time in- 
sisted on a three-year term. The range is exactly 
2.8 miles from the center of town (Howard and 
Market Streets) in the Cuyahoga River valley by 
way of North Howard and Cuyahoga Streets. 
A “never on time” bus runs to within half a mile 
of the firing point. Four targets have been in- 
stalled in a well-built pit with a hill almost 100 
feet high behind it to catch the bullets. A max- 
imum distance of 400 yards can be obtained. 
Small bore ranges of 50 and 100 yards have been 
constructed, and pistol ranges can easily be added 
when desired. A target house 12x16 feet has 
just been completed. Arrangements are now 
being made to hold an opening shoot for the 
forming league of Northeastern Ohio clubs some 
time in August. 

e * 
ARLINGTON WINS ONE 

On July 20th, the Arlington (Mass.) Rifle Club 
had a skirmish with the Northeaston Rifle Club 
and the Brocton Legion Rifle Club at the range of 
the Northeaston club. The course of fire was 
not so very long, calling for ten shots prone at 
300 yards, five shots prone at 200 yards, and five 
shots sitting at 200 yards; but the visitors at 
Arlington managed to pile up a comfortable lead 
for their five-man team. 

The final results were: Arlington, 456; North- 
easton, 420; Brocton, 401. This is the season for 
shoulder-to-shoulder matches. When you find it 
difficult to get members out to shoot on their own 
home range, you may not have so much trouble 
in getting them to take an automobile trip to 
some neighboring club range for a match, par- 


ticularly if the invitation to shoot includes an in- © 


vitation to eat sandwiches and drink ice cold 
lemonade. 
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The New York Matches at Peekskill 


For many years the New York State Rifle As- 
sociation, composed in the past of some of the best 
shots the State of New York has ever brought 
forth and controlling a number of trophies pre- 
sented by former prominent State soldier-men, 
held its historic annual tournaments in New York 
State. Upon losing first Creedmoor range and 
later the Blauvelt ranges, one range at Peekskill 
was built which only provided for the regular 
qualification work of the New York City Militia- 
men. Then the Association went to New Jersey 
and combined their annual events with the New 
Jersey Rifle Association meet at Seat Girt. These 
matches are held in August, in the middle of our 
National Guard training season, making it prac- 
tically impossible for New York soldier men to 
attend. In view of these conditions, and having 
now more ranges at Peekskill with one hundred 
and fifty rifle targets available, many of the en- 
thusiastic rifle shots joined the Association this 
spring and brought the matches back to New 
York State, successfully combining them with the 
annual State matches, held at Camp Smith June 
8 to 14, inclusive. This permitted all the rifle 
teams of the Guard to enter these events without 
further time or expense of travel as match events 
were used in place of practice targets, snapping 
all the events into the same six days with the 
State matches. It provided a wonderful meet, 
with splendid attendance, and much profit to the 
members of the Guard. This year not so many 
service or civilian teams were present but the en- 
tire lists were generally larger and the contests 
were more spirited than in many years past at 
Sea Girt. The U.S. Marine Corps had a splendid 
team squad present the entire week, who enjoyed 
our camp and captured their usual amount of 
winnings. You can “follow the Marines” but it’s 
hard to pass them when they get their eye on the 
target. Nearly every organization, barring Brook- 
lyn units, participated in the State matches, the 
competition being keen in all events. Some one 
hundred and fifty Guardsmen were present the 
entire week, enjoyed, mostly, perfect weather, 
good food and lots of chance to “dope” all kinds 
of shooting. The only drawback was the inferior 
wartime ammunition which had to be used. Per- 
haps another year, the War Department will 
appreciate the time and efforts put forth by these 
hundred and fifty business and professional men 
in giving up their time to keep up the spirit of 
marksmanship and donate some up to date am- 
munition for the matches. Enough is used up all 
spring and summer by service teams at govern- 
ment expense and a little to National Guardsmen 
who give of their time to boost the game would 
not seem to be asking too much. The matches 
next year will probably be three times as large 
as this year. 

The first event was an opening, get-acquainted 
match, known as a Members Individual Match, 
for a gold medal. Just as it was started the skies 
opened and everybody was deluged and didn’t 
care to get acquainted. It dampened the scores 
but not the enthusiasm of the competitors who 
shot through a pony Course A, taking five shots 
at all distances instead of ten and shooting rapid 


fire in thirty, thirty-five and forty seconds, at 
200, 300 and 500 yards. The match was won by 
Gunnery Serg. B. E. Clary, U. S. M. C., with a 
score of 137; Capt. Jacob Lienhard, U. S. M. C., 
136, second; Lieut. Col. George H. Johnson, 
102nd Engineers, 134, third. There were 29 com- 
petitors. 

On Monday, June 9, two team matches of the 
New York State Rifle Association were completed. 
The Company Team Match in the a. m., teams of 
four men with seven shots each slow fire at 200, 
500, and 600 yards and the same conditions for 
The Cruikshank Trophy match in the afternoon, 
except for teams of six men. 

Last year at Sea Girt there were not enough en- 
tries to hold the match but this year fourteen 
teams competed. The three leading teams, within 
the money were: 

Company F, 108th Infantry, first 
Rifle Range Det., U. S. M. C., second 356° 
Company I, 108th Infantry, third, 354 

*Tie was decided on greatest score at longest 
range. 

In the Cruikshank Match there were sixteen 

teams, the finish being in the following order: 
Rifle Range Detachment, U.S.M.C., 2nd 
174th Infantry Team No. 1 535 
71st Infantry Team No. 2 527 

Tuesday was an exceedingly busy one for the 
Officials of the matches as five events were started 
and finished in record time including the McAl- 
pin Match with its 1,000-yard condition, a pistol 
team match, taking in all classes of fire and in- 
dividual matches at 600 yards and bobbing target 
surprise rifle fire at 200 yards. 

The McAlpin Trophy Match teams of eight, 
for any branch of the service, State or civilian 
club, for the Gen. E. A. McAlpin Trophy and 
silver badges brought out a field of ten teams, the 
largest number of competitors in four years. The 
match was won by the U. S. M. C., with a total 
of 1005. State Team No. 7, composed of members 
of the 107th Infantry were second with 961. 

In the Sayre Pistol Team Match, open to units 
armed with pistol and revolver in the New York 
National Guard, the match was captured again 
by the Sist Machine Gun Squadron, after a very 
close contest. The regular record practice Pistol 
Marksmanship course was fired. The medal for 
high score man on any team, presented by Lieut. 
Col. R. H. Sayre, doner of the trophy, was again 
won by Sgt. Maj. Stanley M. Helm of the Sist 
M. G. Squadron with an expert score of 94.34% 
which we believe is one of the highest ever made 
in a pistol match. He has won the high score 
medal every year. The teams finished as follows: 

5ist M. G. Squadron 83.08% 
156th Field Artillery 78.11% 
105th Field Artillery 17.85% 
104th Field Artillery 73.98% 

The Wingate All Comers’ Short Range Match, 
at a bobbing target 200 yards, was won by Capt. 
J. Jackson of the U. S. M. C., with nine hits out 
of a possible 10. The finish of the other prize 
winners was: Capt. F. A. Beyer, 174th Infantry, 
eight; Sgt. G. D. White, eight; Lieut. P. E. Con- 
radt, eight; Mater Gunner C. A. Lloyd, eight; 
the last three from the Marine Corps. 
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The Rogers All Comers’ Mid Range Match, 
twenty shots at 600 yards, was won by Lieut. 
P. E. Conradt, Marine Corps, with a score of 94. 
Other winners were, Capt. J. Jackson, Marine 
Corps, 92; Lieut. A. J. Presnell, Marine Corps, 92; 
Maj. A. E. Wells, 71st Inf., 91; Sgt. Mai. L. P. 
Cartier, Marine Corps, 89; Sgt. L. A. Holtman, 
71st Inf., 89; Pvt. D. S. Baker, 174th Inf., 89; 
Capt. F. A. Beyer, 174th Inf., 88; Pvt. J. E. 
Parsons, 174th Inf., 88; Sgt. G. D. White, Marine 
Corps, 88; Sgt. H. Purvis, 102nd Eng., 88. There 
were ninety-six competitors. 

The Old Guard Trophy Match at 200 yards was 
won by the Seventh Regt. Rifle Club No. 2—score 
251, this club’s first team coming second with 
231. The Yonkers Rifle Club and Old Guard 
Rifle Club also competed. 

Wednesday the Brigade and MHeadquarters 
Matches of the National Guard were shot. The 
Headquarters Match was won by the 102nd En- 
gineers with a score of 1580, the 71st Inf., scoring 
1552. 

The greatest interest was in the 54th Brigade 
Match where all three regiments had a competing 
team. It was won by the 108th Infantry, 1586; 
10th Infantry, second, 1552; 107th Infantry, third, 
1548. 

The 105th Infantry had a “walk over” in the 
53rd Brigade, totaling a score of 1471. 

The 87th Brigade Match was also a “walk over” 
for the 174th Infantry whose team score of 1599 
was the best of the day. 

The 71st Regiment Trophy Match of the Rifle 
Association followed. This was a six man team 
match and combination of slow and rapid fire. 
Fifteen teams competed, the largest entry list in 
this match in over five years. It was won by the 
U. S. Marine Corps with a score of 1076; the 
174th Inf. Team No. 1 being second with 1055. 

Thursday morning the Governor’s Cup Skir- 
mish Match was shot with over one hundred and 
twenty-five entries. This year 400 yards had to 
be substituted for 600 yards. It was won by 
Lieut. Joseph G. Gouverneur, 102nd Eng. with a 
score of 98 out of a possible 100; Corporal Don- 
ald Aldred, 174th Infantry, 97; Sgt. R. L. Ed- 
wards, 108th Infantry, 95. 


In the New York National Guard Adjutant 
General’s Match at 600 and 1,000 yards, Thursday 
afternoon, teams of three men from any Guard 
unit, twenty-eight teams entered, one of the larg- 
est competitions in this match in the history of 
the State. The match was won by the champion 
National Guard rifle shooting company of the 
world, Company F, 10th Infantry at Walton, with 
a score of 361. The next four teams stood as 
follows: 

Company EK 174th Infantry 
Company L 108th Infantry 
Company I 10th Infantry 353 
Company D 102nd Engineers 349 

Friday was the day set aside for the great State 
Match when all the regiments compete with a 
twelve-man team, shooting Course A, as laid 
down in Rifle Training. The weather conditions 
were ideal at 200 and 300 yards and big scores 
were rolled up, many teams being but a few points 





behind each other at every stage, but in the after- 
noon, mist and rain clipped the big records as the 
men struggled with visibility and the “unhappy” 
conditions of very “wet” water. The first six 
teams were only “points” behind each other. 
State Match scores: 

108th Infantry 3603 

102nd Engineers 3584 

174th Infantry 3581 

7ist Infantry 3560 

107th Infantry 3557 

10th Infantry 3526 


105th Infantry 3264 
2nd Batt. Naval Militia 2748 


On Saturday morning the Thurston Match, for 
which handsome gold, silver and bronze medals 
were furnished this year, was staged with over 
one hundred starters, which was reduced to fifty 
high men to finish at 1,000 yards. Of this number 
the high fifteen former national team men and 
the high fifteen novices were chosen as the pre- 
liminary team to represent the State of New York 
in the National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio in 
the fall. The match was won by Capt. F. D. 
Wendel, 102nd Eng. (the first winner of the match 
in 1920) with a score of 168; Pvt. Ict. Cl. R. A. 
Devereaux, 107th Infantry, second, 166; 2nd 
Lieut. C. C. Martens, 71st Infantry, third, 165. 
The other members to make the preliminary 
State team were Sgt. J. McGuire, Sgt. W. Mann, 
Lieut. W. A. Swan, Lieut. H. Gormsen, Sgt. H. 
Purvis, Lieut. J. G. Gouverneur, 102nd Engineers; 
Pvt. P. H. Agramonte, Pvt. W. M. Affelder, Pvt. 
L. H. di Zerega, 107th Infantry; Capt. R. H. 
Norton and Corp. A. Hawley, 10th Infantry; Pvt. 
J. E. Parsons, Corp. Donald Aldred, Capt. F. A. 
Beyer, Pvt. Arthur Cole, Pvt. D. S. Baker, Sgt. 
J. M. Scott, Sgt. R. E. Rattstead, Capt. W. J. 
Doyle, 174th Infantry; Sgt. H. H. Jones, Corp. 
H. J. Ward, Sgt. C. W. Byers, 108th Infantry; 
Capt. E. J. Dougherty, Sgt. A. L. Fay, Sgt. L. A. 
Holtman, 7ist Infantry; Sgt. T. G. Sager, Sgt. 
F. C. Achenbach, Ordnance Department. 

Lieut. H. G. Hutchinson, 107th Infantry, Maj. 
H. J. Paddock, 10th Infantry, Lieut. F. W. Ellis, 
174th Infantry, Sgt. P. H. Ober, 107th Infantry, 
and Lieut. John J. Ratigan, 165th Infantry, quali- 
fied for the preliminary team but were unable to 
give the time. 

The last match of the tournament was the New 
York Rifle Association’s All Comer’s Long Range 
Match for the General Roe Trophy at 1,000 yards. 
There were fifty-one starters and war time ammu- 
nition mixed things pretty bad with the fish-tail 
winds which prevailed. The match was won by 
Master Serg. C. A. Lloyd, U. S. M. C., with a 
score of 45; Lieut. Col. George H. Johnson, 102nd 
Engineers, 44; Pvt. P. H. Agramonte, 107th 
Infantry, 42. 


As the last shot was fired at 4:30 p. m., the 
white disk came up on a center bull and the sun 
went down on what all declared was a most suc- 
cessful rifle tournament from start to finish. 


The officials in charge of the matches were: 
Executive Officer, Lieut. Col. Fred. M. Water- 
bury; Asst. Ex. Officer, Lt. Col. George H. John- 
son, Lt. Col. E. J. Parish, Maj. H. P. Paddock, 
Lieut. Fred. S. Benson; Adjutant and Asst. Statis- 
tical Officer, Lieut. Henry E. Suavet; Statistical 
Officer, Maj. William H. Palmer; Ordnance Officer 
and Quartermaster, Capt. Foster G. Hetzel; Sur- 
geon, Lieut. Colt. E. J. Parish. 
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RELIEF OF COL. C. E. STODTER 


" Under the operation of the so-called “Manchu 
Law,” which provides for the transfer of Army 
officers after four years of duty within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Col. C. E. Stodter, Cavalry, 
was relieved as Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship and as a member of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice on June 27, and 
was assigned to duty with the Cavalry of the 
Second Division located in Texas. 

Colonel Stodter has acted in the capacity of 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship since August 
20, 1920, and perhaps is better known within the 
ranks of civilian riflemen than any other officer 
of the Army. Since the advent of Colonel Stod- 
ter to the directorship and under his guidance and 
care this office has attained a place of almost vital 
necessity to the riflemen. He has helped materi- 
ally in forming proper laws governing the issue 
and sale of firearms and ammunition, has given 
assistance in the forming of regulations for quali- 
fication with the military rifle, and has made 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of vari- 
ous arms, particularly the Model 1922 Springfield, 
calibers .22 and .30. 

The officer of Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship has issued and sold thousands of articles to 
rifle clubs and to individual riflemen under the 
direction of Colonel Stodter, and has given advice 
to numerous riflemen daily regarding the proper 
method of shooting, as well as upon questions 
relative to ballistics. 

It is with sincere regret that Colonel Stodter’s 
services are lost to the riflemen as Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. He has been a friend 
and counsellor to all those who have been asso- 
ciated with him in his work, and his assistance 
and cooperation have been appreciated. His as- 
sociates are very reluctant to have him depart. 

eS 
IMPROVED MODEL 1922 SPRINGFIELD 
CALIBER .22 

In a recent issue of this magazine it was stated 
that the improved type Model 1922 Springfield, 
caliber .22 would probably become available for 
sale in about six months. Because of the con- 
tinuous inquiries regarding this rifle, it is thought 
best to state the exact status of its production. 

Production is about to be started, however 
until the Regular Army and other services have 
been provided with the number authorized, it is 
not likely that they will be placed on sale. The 
regular Model 1922 Springfield is still available 
for purchase through the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at the price of $40.96. 

The barrel of the improved model is of the 
same outside dimensions but is has six grooves 
instead of four. The firing pin and striker have 
been changed a little so as to have only one point 
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striking the cartridge. The magazine has been 
shortened so as to make it even with the floor 
plate. These are the only changes to be made. 

A number of experiments were made both with 
four- and six- groove, caliber .22 barrels in an 
effort to determine which was the more accurate, 
but no conclusive results were arrived at. In 
view of the fact, however, that most of the 
riflemen seem to think that a six-groove barrel 
is better it was made that way. It was found 
during these experiments that ignition plays a 
greater part in the accuracy of a rifle than the 
number of grooves or types of rifling. These 
barrels are 24 inches long. It is not contemplated 
that barrels of 28 inches will be made. 

The .22-caliber barrel is 3/32 inch larger in 
diameter than the regular .30-caliber barrel, near 
the band. Difference in weight between the two 
barrels is between four and five ounces. 

eae 


EXCHANGE OF MATERIAL 

This office recently has received several com- 
munications in which purchasers have stated that 
the articles ordered have been returned to the 
arsenal or depot from which shipped, or have 
been sent to this office, in view of the fact that 
such articles were not what the purchaser desired. 

If, on inspection of material received, it is 
evident that the supplies are not as desired, and 
that an error has been made either by this office 
or by the arsenal or depot making the shipmert 
the purchaser should communicate with this office 
immediately before taking any steps toward the 
return of the shipment, stating clearly just what 
was ordered and what was received, and should 
give reasons for dissatisfaction. After writing to 
this office the purchaser should await instruction 
regarding the disposition of the material before 
taking any further action. As there are no funds 
to cover the cost of exchange of material, no 
exchange can be made when it is clearly evident 
that the purchaser has made an error in his order. 

Be sure that you know just what you desire 
before sending in your order. If the price list 
does not furnish complete information, write to 
this office for such information. Many rifles and 
other articles have been mislaid for the reason 
that they have been returned direct to point of 
shipment and the arsenal receiving material has 
no knowledge of reason for return. Arsenals and 
depots must await instructions as to action to be 
taken in regard to material sold through this office 
before a case can be handled. 

If purchasers could realize that hundreds of 
articles are sold through the D. C. M. office each 
week, and that the clerical force is small for the 
amount of work which must be accomplished, it 
will be clearly understood why extreme care is 
requested of purchasers at all times. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Capt. Charles Askins 
Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


A BOLT-ACTION .45-70 


I WISH to adapt a Krag receiver and bolt to 
take the .45-70-500 cartridge as I think that 
the heavier bullet will be better for shooting 
through the brush and thick heavy grasses than 
the lighter and faster bullets. 

The standard cartridge will give a velocity of 
about 1,300 feet in a thirty-inch barrel with a 
pressure of 25,000 pounds. I would like to re- 
load so as to get a higher velocity and yet keep 
the 500-grain bullet and not have a greater pres- 
sure than the safe limit of the Krag. 

What load could I use and what velocity can 
I get? 

Where can I secure a barrel for this rifle? I 
wish it to be about twenty-eight or thirty inches 
long. 

I will have to anneal the receiver so as to file 
it in order that the cartridge will go through the 
magazine. 

Where can I get it heat treated and what will 
be the approximate cost of the work? Or will 
a simple hardening be all that is required? 

I have all the facilities of a machine shop for 
doing the necessary work and I think that with 
a good stock this will make a good gun for the 
purpose that I intend to use it for. I. R. P., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I hardly think 
that you can adapt a g receiver and a bolt to 
take the .45-70-500 cartridge. The receiver and 
magazine are too small and particularly the bolt 
head is too small for the flange of the .45-70 
cartridge, also you will run into trouble with the 
heat treatment of the receiver if you attempt to 
anneal it, as it would require the services of a 
metallurgist and an analysis of the steel to be able 
to say what particular treatment should be given 
to restore its tensile strength and elastic limit. I 
would rather advise that you advertise for a 
Remington-Lee action to take the .45-70 cartridge 
and then you will not have to do any converting 
of this kind. 

With regard to heavier charges for the .45-70 
cartridge with the 300-grain bullet, you can use 
up to 56 grains of du Pont No. 16 powder. This 
charge will give a muzzle velocity of 2,142 f. s. 
with a pressure of about 32,000 pounds, the pow- 
der being very slightly compressed. With heavier 
loads you should reduce the charge accordingly. 

Probably the Niedner Rifle Corporation, Do- 
wagiac, Michigan, would make you a barrel for 
any breech action which you sent them. 


ALEX. HENRY, GUNMAKER 


N EXCELLENT specimen of a very finely- 
made, double, express rifle has recently 
come into -my possession. It was made by Alex- 
ander Henry, of Edinburgh, Scotland. It is 


described as a double c. f. express rifle, 400- 
gauge, but each barrel is stamped underneath 
390. Altogether, it is the finest specimen of gun 
art that I have ever seen. 


Can you tell me whether the firm of Alexander 
Henry still exists; and if not, whether they were 
succeeded by any other company? I would like 
very much to obtain some cartridge cases for this 
rifle. Do you know whether any American-made 
shell would fit this or whether Henry made all 
his rifles absolutely special? Any information 
you can give me in this connection will be greatly 
appreciated. F. N., Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have often 
heard of Alexander Henry, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, as a riflemaker but I think, although I am 
not positive, that he is no longer in business. I 
have a pretty fair knowledge of all English rifles 
and their cartridges past and present, but strange 
to say I have never heard of any .390 cartridge. 
I feel rather certain that this must be an obsolete 
cartridge, probably made for a short time by 
Henry and I can give you no information about 
it. However, if you will write to Mr. E. Newitt, 
17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1, 
England, mentioning my name he may be able 
to give you some definite information relative to 
it and as to where you can get the ammunition. 
I think, however, that you will find that it will be 
practically impossible to obtain components for 
this ammunition and that any black powder am- 
munition still on hand of this caliber would prob- 
ably be so old as to be useless. At first thought 
it might seem that it would be possible to save 
the cases and have a bullet mold and loading tools 
made for them, but I think you will find that 
the primer is the great trouble—all of these 
English cases being primed with a Berdan primer, 
which is not made in this country and which 
cannot be imported because the steamship com- 
panies refuse to carry it. 


THE MANN FIRING PIN 


AN you advise me, through your Dope Bag 
Department, as to the details of the Mann 
firing pin system for Winchester single shot rifles, 
as mentioned on page 51 of THe American RIFLE- 
MAN by Whelen. L. N. N. Pendleton, Oregon. 


Answer (by Maj. Whelen). The Mann type of 
firing pin can be fitted to the older type of Win- 
chester single shot rifle having the mainspring 
under the barrel. It has almost a flat point, and 
this point fits very accurately in the firing pin 
hole. The interior of breech block and design of 
firing pin is such that gas cannot blow back 
through the breech block. The firing pin is held 
back by a spring until struck by the hammer. It 
greatly reduces the chances of misfire, and im- 
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proves the ignition. This same type of firing pin 
is also seen on the high grade Purdey shotguns 
and rifles. 


LEFT-HAND RIFLES 


AM left-handed and very anxious to own a 

30-06 Springfield. Am enclosing an “ad” from 
an arms company stating that they can change 
the Springfield to a left-hand rifle. This would 
seem to clear up the field, but in my mind there 
are some doubts about the strength and safety 
of the original being affected. Do you know their 
method of changing and whether the efficiency of 
the rifle is affected in any way. Would be very 
grateful for any information you could give me on 
this change. Would you please return the “ad” 
and letter. M. W. B., Bethlehem, Penna. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). While I have 
never seen one of these Springfield actions altered 
by the Hoffman Arms Company to a left-handed 
bolt, I believe them to be practical, efficient, and 
perfectly safe. The bolt is not alterd at all. A 
new bolt handle is fitted which encircles the bolt, 
and operates by a set of gears to rotate the bolt 
in the regular manner. Under these circumstances 
the safety and shooting of the rifle would not be 
altered. I should think it would be a very satis- 
factory arrangement for a left-handed shooter. 


HEUTER RELOADING TOOLS 


OU may be interested in a report of the 
Heuter reloading tool. I have been trying it 
out and have found it extremely satisfactory. 


Mine is bolted to a bench with a hole bored 
through the bench to dispose of the old primers. 
It is a sort of a bench press, very workmanlike, 
simple and efficient. Bullet seating is on a 
straight line and the length of the cartridge re- 
mains constant. It is unusually fast. J. A. K., 
San Francisco. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have received 
your letter of recent date, and am glad to hear 
a good word for the Heuter reloading tool. You 
are the first man that I have heard from who has 
used one. I have had several inquiries about 
them, and shall now know better how to advise 
those who write. Having a full line of satis- 
factory reloading tools, and not being blessed 
with the cash necessary to purchase every new 
article that appears just to test it, I naturally 
have to rely a little on what friendly riflemen tell 
me, and I am very much obliged to you for your 
kind letter of information. 


MAJOR WHELEN ORDERED 
TO FORT BENNING 


N compliance with the law which 

requires that Army officers serve at 
least one year in five with the troops, 
Maj. Townsend Whelen has been re- 
lieved from duty in the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, in Wash- 
ington, and has been ordered to Fort 
Benning, Georgia, where he will report 
about July 30. At Fort Benning Major 
Whelen will be Ordnance Officer of the 
post and of the Infantry School and 
Ordnance Member on the Infantry 
Board. This will make no change in 
the arrangements with Major Whelen 
to handle our Dope Bag Department, 
and it is probable that a Fort Benning 
Major Whelen will have much better 
facilities for all kinds of experimental 
work with small arms than he had in 
Washington. 
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ing .22 automatic pistol be reduced eafely 
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Muzzle velocity 2244 fs. We 
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pressure gauge, but the pressure seemed 
to be quite moderate, and the cases showed no 
more pressure than did those loaded with the 
Cordite powder. In working up this charge we 


the abutment of the shoulder of the stock should 


reinforced with metal. Every effort should be 


made to prevent the stock from splitting. 
found that we could get a very good load 


with du Pont powder. The load we finally used 
was as follows: 526-grain English bullet, either 
ft point or full jacketed, cupro-nickel jacket. 
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grains du Pont EX 1076 powder (practically the 


same as No. 16). 
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A5-70-405 Springfield Carbine, 


_Model 1873, and I would be pleased to re- 


THE .45-70 CARBINE 


Answer (by Major. Whelen). The A5-caliber 
or high-power cartridges. 


Springfield rifle carbines were disposed of by the 
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AMAZINGLY UNIFORM PATTERNS 


Records of recent tests of du Pont powders at 
Brandywine Laboratory, Wilmington, Delaware, show 
a uniformity of pattern’ probably never before 
equalled in shotgun shell loading. 


(Ten consecutive shots in each load with each make of shell.) 


**Make of Percentage 

Load Powder Shell of Pattern 

23% drs—1 oz. 7C du Pont No. 3 72.8% 

“ “ 1 724% 

: « 714% 

2 69.7% 

69.4% 

2 Average Pattern... 71.1% 

POWDER BY DU PONT” 3 drs—1 oz. 7C No. 1 75.0% 

Experienced sportmen know that z : ‘Fee aa 

only in shotgun shells which bear . ‘ a oe 

the name — DU PONT —can they «“ ‘“ “ 2 70.0% 

secure that unvarying uniformity Average Pattern 3.2% 
of velocity, pressure and pattern 3, drs—t¥4 oz, 7C u Pont No. 2 
which make for confidence, skill : i a. 
and pleasure in shooting. ‘i ‘ ‘ ; 
1 

Average Pattern 
3% drs—1% oz. 7C 1 No. 3 
és ’ “4 


4 


Average Pattern 


* Early issue of this magazine will publish pressure tests equally as remarkable 


s these pattern records. 

** Shells used were the well-known brands of the five largest ammunition manu- 
facturers in the United States. 

Du Pont makes powder, not shells. Du Pont powders are 


obtainable in all standard shells. If you “ 
shoot, and shoot what you know,” confidence, skill and 


know what you 


pleasure will result. 


If you want the best in powder ask for these brands when buying shotgun shells 


DU PONT BALLISTITE DU PONTOVAL DU PONT NO. 2 


E. lL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


Wilmington Delaware 





Champion of the World 


When the foremost marksmen in all the world select the US 
.22 N.R.A. for the Olympic small-bore rifle and pistol matches 


and when not only the winners of ‘these matches but each 
runner-up uses the US .22 N. R. A. as shown below 





has not this sure-shooting .22 long rifle cartridge earned the 
title “Champion of the World?” 


- 





Olympic Small-Bore Championship 


Won by Pierre CoquelindeLisle,France 398x400 Fourth: Tseslof, Finland 393x400 
Second: M. W. Dinwiddie, U. S. A. 396x400 Fifth: Knutsson, Sweden 392x400 
Third: Hartmann, Switzerland 394x400 Sixth: Reich, Switzerland ‘Ti4) 392,400 


Lady Championship de Tir 


Won by Mme. Cathernau, France 193 x 200 
Second: Mme. Johnson, France 191 x 200 


Series Illimetes (Re-Entry) 


[Four shots on each target] 

Won by M. W. Dinwiddie, U. S. A. 87 possibles 
Second: J. B. Grier, U.S. A. 65 possibles 
Third: Mos Miard, France 50 possibles 


Olympic (Rapid Fire) Pistol Match 


Won by Bailey, U. S. M. C. Fifth: Osinalde, Argentine 
Second: Carlburg, Sweden Sixth: Libern, Norway 
Third: Hamlins, Finland (tie d) Sarlin, Finland 
Fourth: Amaya, Argentine Castlebajac, France 


se NRA. 
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America Wins Olympic Rifle Matches 
With HiVel 


American Riflemen, shooting HiVel, were as successful in the 
Olympic Matches as in the Free Rifle, International Competitions. 


Ten of the first twelve places in the Individual Champion- 
ship were won with HiVel. Competitors from the United 
States, Haiti, France, Argentina, and Roumania used it. 


INDIVIDUAL OLYMPIC CHAMPIONSHIP 
20 Shots at 600 Meters, 12 Inch Center 
1. Sgt. Morris Fisher, 95x100 and 48x50 on shoot-off 
2. Lt. Com. Cy Osburn, 95 x100 and 45x50 on shoot-off 


The Olympic Rifle Team Championship was won by the 
United States on a score of 676. Five men composed {the 
shooting team. They fired ten shots each at 400, 600, and 
800 meters at a |2-inch center. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Lt. S. R. Hinds 50 40 131 
Set. R. O. Coulter 49 44 132 
W. R. Stokes 49 49 138 
J. W. Crockett 47 45 133 
Sgt. Morris Fisher 50 _ 47 _142 

245 225 676 
Second—France (shooting HiVel) won shoot-off 645 
Third — Haiti (shooting HiVel) 645 


HiVel proved itself to be as superior in the International Matches 
as in national competitions. 


You will shoot it again at Camp Perry. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Made by the Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. The Name Guarantees Quality and Accuracy 


Shoot the B. S. A. to Win! 
The Remarkably Accurate B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 


The B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 


Supplied with long, medium or short fore-ends, as desired. Length over all 453 inches. Length of barrel, 
29 inches. Sight radius, 32 inches. Weight, 8% pounds. Used by expert shots the world over. 


Always Proves Its Value Most Convincingly In Competition - 


Unsurpassed for target match shooting. It will always realize the maximum possibilities of the .22 caliber 
long rifle cartridge at all distances. Shoot the B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 to win! Send for convincing 
descriptive literature on B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Shotguns, Scientific Cleaners, Firearms Accessories, etc. 


Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., U. S. A. Distributors 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York City 
Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 152 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 


Every sportsman going abroad this year is cordially invited to visit the B. S. A. Works, Birmingham, England. 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, April — October 1924. 


Always First—Year after Year 
Proof of Superiority 


The one powder solvent recommended Even before your modern Springfield and its 1906 cartridge, Hoppe’s 


for years by Uncle Sam and sold by Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 was preeminent. 
army post exchanges and dealers ’ 
everywhere. As they have triumphed from the first, so also has Hoppe’s. Un- 


Removes all powdered residue, metal equalled in merit, by that right always first in popularity. 
li d leading; t ist. ; : , pai . 
ee sa ee See oe Keep your rifle, revolver or shotgun in best possible condition with the 


Fi le, d 10 ts. Cleani. aa : , 
cane ia. -_ ore are original and always unbeatable nitro powder solvent, Hoppes No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INc. 


2321 N. 8th Street For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning. Philadelphia Pa. 


THE ORICINeRL 
NITRO POWDER SOLENT 


itro Powder Solvent 
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B&M 


Bullet Molds 
are new 
this summer 











Every shooter in this nation of riflemen should inform himself of the advanced possibilities in fine grouping opened by the new B. & M. Precision Molds. 
They are better molds in two ways than any you could get before: (1) The molds themselves have been improved all over; (2) the bullets they are cut for 
are far superior in performance. ‘‘Grandfather Encumbrance’’ has been the curse of previcus molds—limiting the performance of modern guns even yet 
today. The new melds and their bullets have been workéd out just this summer, carefully and precisely, by men with a knowledge and love of shooting 

Is a Cast Bullet Beat for Accuracy? In many guns, fine cast bullets will outshoot jacketed bullets—and you know what small groups the latter will 
give. Properly cast bullets loaded in reduced charges in high-power rifies will outshoot heavy .22-caliber match rifles. .Perhaps your barrel is one that will 
handle a new cast Lullet better than the normal jacketed bullet, due to some unseen peculiarity. Try it. You may gain half an inch, or even an inch or 
more, at 100 yards over any group you ever could depend on before. 


REASONS WHY B. & M. MOLDS ARE BETTER 


1.—They have big blocks that hold heat and hold it uniformly, 9.—New Bullets. The B. & M. list at present contains 24 im- 
top, bottom and sides—something many molds fail to do. proved bullets, every one newly designed to conform to the 

2.—Their handles are set wide apart at the hinge joint to make G seven fundamental ballistic requirements. If you are not 
them fit and fill your hand comfortably. You can hold and using them, the chances are you are not getting the results 
turn the mold with ease and comfort, and without strain your gun can give you. 
and fatigue. . ° 

3.—Handles are long enough to be cool, but not long enough to These are a hasty few of the facts. Do you want to know 
be clumsy. The whole size and form avoids awkwardness. more of the far-reaching ramifications of this interesting 
The molds are beauties. 

-—Hinges are extra large, to insure easy working and precise We want every shooter to get the ‘‘dope.’’ If your name is 
closing. not already on the B. & M. mailing list, write today. And keep 

5.—Screw cutters are of tool steel with sharp cutting edges in " watching the B. & M. advertising for more real news for shoot- 
the hole—they really cut bullet metal. ers. The crop of gun tools and ammunition components already 

on hand and soon to come is a big one. Send in your name. 


Tell us your guns. 





subject? 


-—Every mold is given an actual casting test, and is broken in 
at the factory. 

-—The workmanship is more precise than has ever gone into 
the designing and making of molds and cast bullets before. . ’ Target reproduced at left made at 50 yards, 10-shot groups. 


.—Material. B. & M. Molds are made in iron, and in pure : , The 42-inch group in bull was made with cast bullets; the 15/16- 
nickel. The latter has many advantages. . . inch group above, with jacketed bullets. Can you beat them? 


BELDING & MULL, PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


Makers of scope sights and mounts, including fixed mounts that permit zeroing and the use of peep sights 
through under scope. Makers of De Luxe Cleaning Rod Outfits, Gas Check Cups, and Factory-Cast Bullets. 





No. 48-C Micrometer Receiver, Standard on P u¢ 
Springfield 1922 .22 rifles. AMMUNITION AT LOW PR.CE 

Many sizes at only half price. Military calibers below D. C. M. 
prices to N. R. A. members. 

All components are new. Their quality is better than usual. For 
instance, the caseg are thicker and more uniform than many we get 
today. Bullets are good. 

Here is the list of about twe dozen calibers available new. Orders 
filled until our supply is exhausted. Prompt shipments. No substi- 
tutions. Reference: ‘‘The American Rifleman.’’ 


Caliber Price per 100 
- 30-1906 Bullets, 150-grain, cupro-nickel, full jacketed....... $ .80 
Cases, primed or unprimed, boxes of 20....... -80 
. 30-40 Bullets, 220-grain, cupro-nickel, full-jacketed ..... .80 
Cases, unprimed only ... : ahssearbesheas .80 
- 30-30 Cases, primed, boxes of 25 .......... co <tc -62 
. 30-1903 Cases, primed . ak aa ae g We c cn ccs + «mie <6 .80 
Loaded cartridges, 220-grain, full-jacketed bullet... 2.00 


Cases, primed, boxes of 25. .62 


Bullets, lead, factory-made, 86-grain, lubricated. . .75 


A B ’ I ’ Bullets, lead, factory-made, 117-grain, lubricated... -75 
no er 1 riump .32 Special Cases, primed, boxes of 25 ....... o0 8b sok 2.00 
Bullets, 165-grain, full-jacketed .... 00 


At the Olympic Matches, the three highest scores Ee Gan hone len ee a Oe Le 
were made by teams using Lyman Sights—the Amer- ales Soleta, htaawabe, tetegasiuhel, Mark VIl.. ‘ “88 
ican, French and Haitian. oe Sands aebaneae kasd. Sraheieniniian lubricated. “$e 

Your chance of being high man at the National 00-00 Gaaen metibnaninels Mond 1000 Whemesher.. “50 
Matches in September will be greatly in- as. To caer ine ee $0 


lead, factory-made, lub. 26 


i j i o tullets, 405-grain, grooved, 5 
creased if you equip your rifle before : Bullets, 405-grain, groove 25 


- 45-90 Cases, primed 


hand with Lyman Sights. Bullets, 295-grain, full-jacketed, patented grooved .50 
Bullets 300-grain, grooved, lead, factory-made .00 
7.65 mm Cases primed 50 


Bullets, 215-grain, full-jacketed ................. 00 


Ask your dealer, or give us the make, 
model and caliber of your rifle and ask se 7 mm Cases, primed, boxes of 50 ....... +S ee .00 
: No. 17 Target Bullets, 175-grain, full-jacketed .......... 00 
for our recommendations. Front for sh toa. om... aaa ee 25 
Springfield. Al- Bullets, 200-grain, full-jacketed .. . .....  .... 00 
so furnished for Bullets, 200-grain, grooved, lead, factory-made 80 


. . : . 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation practically all .45 Colts Rev. Cases primed . . i . “ ‘ ‘ e .00 
other target Bullets, grooved, lead, lubricated ................ .80 


90 West Street Middlefield, Conn. rifles. .88 Rev. Ballets, hollow base, factory-made ....... 60 
We also have .45 Auto. Colts, .25 Stevens rim fire, .22 rim fires, 


and shotgun shells and wads in 20- and 410-gauge only. 


See full details in large advertisement on Page 33 of July 15th issue 
of this magazine. 


Shipments made by express or mail anywhere. Transportation 


BETTE R YoU R A I M ar extra, or collect. 3. 5. MATSERN order or C. O. D. aes 
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SAFARILAND 
LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
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“Felt Neither Heatnor Cold”’ 


“A surveying trip of a month, with very 
cold and warm nights ; temperatures rom 
30 to 90 degrees, but I slept admira ly— 
I felt neither heat nor cold at all! No 

better — on the market, I’m sure.”— 


“gy FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Weighs but five pounds; 
warm as thirty pounds of 
blankets. No hooks, strings, 
or crude contraptions. Write 
for circulars and prices. 

GURLEY’S “Forester” Box 
Compass; three-inch needle; 
value; special, 



























Nairobi Kenya Colony 
Outfit Big Game Expeditions 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 








































pa 
Single and double barrel LION 


RHINO 
rifles for Alaskan and Afri- 






























P, Touring, or Expedition 
Equipment. Let us furnish estimates. We 
know your needs by actual experience— 





Cleaning Implements 



























Arctic to Equator. Every a ap a iw 
shoot > Ows 
ANTHONY FIALA Seven out of ten guns rust out before they RELOADERS 
25 Warren St. FiaLa Ourrrrs Inc. New York weer cut. Marbie’s Gun Cicsning Impie — ' 
Trae } ATTENTION ! 


Mi h4a-e7 Ve We can now supply 
Pp a] you with the Ideal 
hae No. 5 Universal Pow- 
MEASURE der Measure at $5.50. 
No 5 Also a few sets Ideal 
= No. 10 Special .30-06, 




















SHOOTING 








firm as a one- .30 Luger, .45 Colt 

Can’t wobble, Auto., 6.5 mm., 7 mm., 

or break. Three brass cal. Reloading Tools, 
sections, with two steel joints fF at $6.75 a set. Trans- 
and steel swivel at its end. portation prepaid to 
Brass or any part of the world 
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upon receipt of money 
order or check payable 
in New York exchange 
Cc. O. D. parcel post 
ten cents extra. No 
catalogue. Stockbridge 
Sporting Goods Co., 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Everything to interest a rifleman. 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out. 
showing over 200 cuts and complete 


P. J. OHARE 

















ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
































178 -_ Ave., Newark, N. J. ard vod, 60 conte. State cali- 
. Field Cleaner 


Experienced Riflemen choose 
FECKER SCOPES 
because they are result getters. 


At the Sea Girt tournament 
more Fecker Scopes were used 
than all other makes combined. 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 
ay ees to each end 
so it may pulled through 
te ri Lat ae gra 
lor use le 
State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 












Fecker Scopes helped win more 
matches than all makes of 
scopes combined. 











FAIRBANKS TYPE SCALE NO. 354 
THE ONE YOU ASKED FOR 


MODERN - BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 


HAND BOOK 
AND CATALOG OF LOADING TOOLS, 10 CENTS 


Telescope Sights Spotting Scopes 


jJ. W. Fecker 


5606 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 




























te full Marble’s line includes 
A 4 Knives, Waterproof 
fia passes, Gun Sights, 
etc. etc. If your dealer can't sy ly you, 
for catalog prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
502 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 









NOW READY! 
The Perfection Score Book 


By Lieut. Col. M. C. Mumma 





INSTRUCTIONS IN LEARNING 
ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING 


By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 












1924 Edition, specially arranged 
for The National Matches. 

Single copy, 40 cents, postpaid; 
two for 75 cents. 











Single copies and under ten, 50c each. 









ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 
Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas, 
Rifle Range Detachment, 
Parris Island, S. C. 














Economy Advertising Company 


lowa City, lowe 
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Firearms 


For SALELAND EXGHANGE Fy | 
ee BPE 


‘*FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY ’’ 
are a_ specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of 
specimens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M. St., N. W. Washington, D.C. xk 
cleanest collections of 65 Antique percussion 
revolvers, flint locks, pepper boxes and other 
miscellaneous arms, some of them the oldest 
arms in existence, every arm has a history, will 
sell complete or singly, or as many as customer 
wants, or will exchange for modern arms, what 


have you? John Kammerer, 331% Main Ave., 
Spokane, Washington. 26 


WANTED— Illinois civilians to affiliate 
with their local rifle club and have their 
club affiliate with the Illinois State Rifle 
Association. We want at least seven new 
men who have never attended National 
Matches to get in, and earn a place on the 
team. Any old-timer will be glad to give 
a helping hand. For information, and ap- 
plication blanks, ask L. M. Felt, 132 S. 
Parkside Ave., Chicago, Illinois. A 


WANTED —A winning civilian team 
from Pennsylvania at the National 
Matches this fall and every shooter in 
Pennsylvania to correspond with C. T. Pat- 
terson, 843 Napier Ave., Laurance Park, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. H 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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FOR SALE—2,000 antique firearms at 
reasonable prices. Send six cents in stamps 
for 24-page price list. Let me know your 
special wants along any line of antique 
single specimens or entire collections. Joe 
Kindig, jr., 336 West Philadelphia Street, 
York, Pennsylvania. L 


FOR SALE—Pair Revolutionary Flint Lock 
Pistols. 10-inch and 12-inch barrels. Brass 
mounted, excellent, $12 each. Revolutionary 
Flint Lock Musket, 36-inch barrel, brass 
mounted, changed to pre but original, 
flint hammer, $5. All of above under pin 
fastened. Muzzle loading rifle, 20-inch octagon 
barrel, elaborate brass patch and cap box, ex- 
cellent target sights, $5. Sent on approval. 
Francis W. Greene, Claremont, N. H. 20 


NR 1 
mith 


nn it 


FOR SALE—Winchester musket, .22 long rifle, 
Remington slide repeater .22, new barrel, Marble 
Krag rear sight, all good, bore like new, $10. 
peer 12.50. Utica Arms Co., double hammer- 
ess 12-gauge, 7% unds, fine condition, $20. 
U. S. Springfield .58 caliber, Model 1863, new, 
never fired, $7.50. Missouri double over and 
under 12-gauge and .44 caliber, two hammers, 
two ramrods, single trigger, made by W. s 
Strong, good serviceable condition, $7.50. Dr. 
Lincoln Riley, Wisner, Nebraska. 48 


FOR SALE—New .22 Auto. Colt's $20. Latest 
Reising $20. Springfield-Neidner .22 S. S. Super- 
accurate $30. Trade 4x5 Cycle Graphic for 
a x 4% Telescopic Graflex. W. J. Becker, 
Olympia, Washington. 12 


FOR SALE—Parker 1S-qnume D. H. E. grade 
automatic ejector. 30-inch full and modified. 
Fine condition in and out. Leather case. 
shells. $180 value, will take $115. Gail B. Elli- 
ott, D.D.S., 37-28 Hubbard Bidg., Elgin, Ill. 


WANTED—To buy for cash a high grade 
single trap gun with stock about 2%-inch drop. 
Must be in good condition and cheap. Dr. C. J. 
Miller, Ord, Nebraska. 25 
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Terms 


OLLECTORS wishing to fill gaps in their 

exhibits and riflemen desiring to dispose of 

obsolete weapons will find this an excellent 
medium for purchases, sales and exchanges. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to 
one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text plainly, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who 
have already made use of the subscriber’s privi- 
lege may take advantage of these columns at a 
cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No ad- 
vertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 

Business cards and display in this column ac- 
cepted at the rate of $2.50 an inch. No space 
less than an inch sold for display. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchanged, 
and bought. Large stock — reasonable 
prices! Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter- 
borough, N. H. M 


FOR SALE—Flintlock gun, length 23 inches, 
maple stock, bell muzzle, fair condition, $5. 630 
Krag m. p. 220-grain bullets, $4. Sharp’s rifle 
catalogue, 1878, contains date regarding the In- 
ternational Match of 1877, imprint of Carlos 
Gove, Denver Armory, rare, $5. Maynard rifle 
catalogues, 1886 and 1890, $2 each. Ballard- 
Marlin rifie catalogues, 1883 and 1888, $2 each. 
Jewell’s score book, leather, contains many 
scores with Sharps rifies, $1. Perry Frazer, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 21 


Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 
ments appearing in the classified columns of 
THE A ICAN RIFLEMAN wr ke it a most 

satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipme , or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearn . 


Free Insertions. Each subscr 
to one insertion of one-half inch, 
scription is paid up for one year. 
only to write or print the text , 
thereon the date subscription was These 
advertisements will appear in the . st available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. ~ Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or pe thereof. No 
advertisement for less-than $1.06 opted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 ~, Cor slid. They 
should be in the publicatiort. « © two weeks 
prior to the time appearance ISQCo-e i. 
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FOR SALE—One Springfield, 0-06 sport 
model, gold bead front sight Lyman receiver No. 
48 rear sight, elevation and windage scale, wal- 
nut stock, checked forearm and pistol grip, sling, 
A-1 shooting condition butt plate trap, stoc 
slightly scratched $75. One Germen Erfurt 
Mauser, 1918 carbine, checkered pistol grip stock, 
new, $25. One Savage Model 1899, .30-30, con- 
dition A-1 except stock slightly scratched $25. 
One .32-20 Colt Army Special on 45 frame, five- 
inch barrel, good as new, $15. One Colt .38 Spe- 
cial Police Positive 4-inch barrel, A-1 condition, 
$20. One Reising .22 automatic condition equal 
to new, $20. R. C. Rodgers, 225 S. 9th East St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

FOR SALE—In new condition. Heavy Ross 
tifle .303 British 10 Ibs. 30-inch selected barrel, 
same type as won Ist, 2nd, and 3rd in individual 
Palma 1913. Peep sight on bridge. $35. Duty 
paid. Might exchange for Springfield with pistol 

rip stock and 48 sight or heavy 7 mm. Mauser. 
W. E. Forbes, Richibucto, N. B. 51 


WANTED—16-gauge Repeater, Model 
preferred. Cash or trade .38 Army Special, like 
new, Springfield, reg or other military rifles. 
T. H. Winfrey, 625 E. 12th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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FOR SALE—Double, hammerless Purdey with 
single trigger and two sets of barrels. Am hav- 
ing new set of shot barrels fitted in England 
to replace lost pair. Choke; weight, gauge and 
length optional. Other set are for the .450 cord- 
ite cartridge, 28 inches, sighted at 100, 200 and 
250 yards, snap fore-end, pistol grip stock with 
cheek piece, top safety, under lever action. With 
rifle barrels weighs nine pounds, making an ideal 
moose and bear gun. Best finish and practically 
new. Can deliver when barrels are finished. 
Cartridges easily obtained. $150 deposit as 
guarantee, and same delivery. Best reference. 
ee 7063 Greenview Ave., Chicago, 

inois. 





SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OR SHIFT THE 
GUNMAN. N. Woodstock, N. H. Hun guns and 
near COLTS NEVER were found here. If you 
want to help fight the fanatics or BUY OR 
TRADE REAL GUNS with absolute protection 
on 10% where are Kept on hand for your 
convenience in every TYPE with the cheapest 
RIGHT and the rest NEW SHIP YOUR STAMP 
INSIDE. Can YOU imagine Coolidge or Dawes 
giving a fanatic $7,000 of OUR MONEY be- 
cause he was winged by an “enforcement???? 
officer” ??7?? Frankly we cannot. Cc 





FOR EXCHANGE—lIdeal No. 3 Loading Tool 
for .30-'06 Springfield, with double adjustable 
chamber and muzzle resizing die. Ideal No. 3 
Loading Tool for .280 Ross with double adjust- 
able chamber, bullet expander, and muzzle _ re- 
sizing die. Ideal No. 3 Loading Tool for .32-40 
with single adjustable chamber. WANT—Ideal 
No. 2 tool for .38-55 with double adjustable 
chamber and bullet mould. Box J. U., “The 
American Rifleman.” 31 


FOR SALE—Brand new stock from .22 cal. 
Springfield (could be used for .30 Springfield) 
5. Complete with butt plate and sling swivels 
New Service Colt .45 Revolver, good eondition, 
$10. Winchester .22 Musket, like new, $12.50. 
WANTED—.22 caliber Stevens Diamond Model 
Pistol, 8-inch or 10-inch barrel. Must be good, 
state price and exact condition. C. R. Jeffries, 
137 Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa., 9 


FOR SALE—Colt .22 Auto. Patridge Sights. 
Two extra magazines $25. Colt .22 Police Posi- 
tive, 6-inch Patridge Sights, $25. Both guns 
factory condition. 33, 1 Telescope, Brass. French 
make, $20. Also 20-power scope, French make 
achromatic lenses, $10. H. F. Barrett, 90 W. 
Broadway, New York City. 38 


FOR SALE—Model 1922 Springfield .22 cal. 
bolt action, fitted with 5-A Winchester telescope. 
Leather case fyr telescope and leather bound 
canvass case for gun. Complete outfit, new and 
in perfect condivion. Price $65. J. K. Berry, 
Southern Glardw: re Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma. B 


FOR SALE ONLY—One B. S. A. .22 Match 
rifle with Winchester blocks, A-1 condition, $35. 
One .256 Newton, $35. A-1 or trade for a 1912 
Winchester 16-gauge in A-1 shape, prefer Cylin- 
der. Leonard Carlson, 440 Winsor St., James- 
town, N. Y. ¢ 39 
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FOR SAL#—Bannerman Springfield-Mauser 
.30-'06, A-) shape, $15. Ross .303, fine condition, 
jane 48 sight, Jostam recoil pad, fore-end cut 
off, with a few cartridges at $20. Joseph Buch- 
wald, Hartland, Maine. 37 


FOR SALB—Over and Under shotguns in 12-, 
15-, 20-, 28-gauges in stock and made to order 
for trap or\field work. Each gun guaranteed for 
one year. m. F. Smith, 5619 N. 4th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Perina. D 


FOR SAL One Sporting Springfield 24-inch 
barrel, $50 ne Se Springfield 30-inch 
barrel, $60,“%g0th guns’ in perfect condition. 
W. R. McCap’& Son, 839 Morton St., New Castle, 
Penna. ° E 








FOR TRAPE—1906 Mauser for .44 S. & W. 
Special Colt’s New Service with target sights. 
Must be \n ood condition. J. W. Beeler, 320 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 10 


FOR LE OR TRADE—Kodaks, Grafiex 
cameras,<*’nses, binoculars at lowest - prices, 
new and Slightly used. We take your camera 
or high grade firearms in trade. National Cam- 
era Exchange, 7th & Marquette Streets, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. J 


FOR EXCHANGE—lIdeal Bullet Mould 308334, 
36072, and 429251, in perfect condition. WANT 
Any of the following: 454190, 456123, 360344. 
Box N. D., THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 33 
WANTED—Pope Bullet Moulds pouring from 
the point; either .32-40 or .38-55 caliber. State 
condition and price. Box M. O., THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. 34 


FOR SALE—Bullet Lubricant. Box of 12 
sticks. 75 cents. To fit Pope greaser. H. K. 
Clark, Barre, Mass. 29 





WANTED—A seinaten- Hepburn in either 
.25-21 or .25-25 caliber. Must be perfect. Box 
“W. E.,”” THE AMBRICAN RIFLEMAN. 30 


Sizer. State condition and price. Box A. Y¥ 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 35 


WANTED—Ideal No. 2 Bench Lubricator and 





‘THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—12-ga. Winchester 
auto. 26-inch cylinder, in perfect condition, $35, 
or will trade for 16-ga., or 20-ga V. H. E. Parker 
double. Will give difference if condition justi- 
fies. Stevens 6-inch offhand mod. .22 cal. long 
rifle, new condition, $9. Ottoway 20-power scope 
(spotting) new for $8. 500 new Krag cases 
F. A. .30-'06 Primmed for $5. (450 Winchester 
.30-40-220 target bullets, $4. Krag rear sight 
and bolt for $1.50. 95 .30-’06 Neidner reamed 
cases F. A. 50 new and 45 used for $3. 120 
Krag cartridges R. A. 17 for $1. Marine Corps 
shooting case, good condition, for 012. 300 F. A. 
1060 Guard cartridges in original bores $3. Will 
trade all of above with exception of Winchester 
auto. for new Springfield Match rifle or .250-3000 
bolt action or Springfield Neidner. Dunlap Rod- 
dey, Rock Hill, South Carolina. F 





FOR SALE—-One .32-20 new model S & W 
Military and Police, 6-inch, with scabbard, $28. 
One .30-'06 Newton, fair shape, $32.58. One 21- 
inch Springfield Sporter Lyman No. 48, reg. 
stock, checkered, $49. @ne 23-inch Springfield 
Sporter Model 1922 stock, Lyman 48 $57. One 
Springfield Newton, Lyman 48 good condition, 
$42. One 33 Bardin Range telescope, leather 
case, $32. One 45 Voin telescope, $35. One 
4-E Ithaca 32-inch single trap, good, except very 
slightly pitted, $60. One 12-gauge Model 12 
Winchester, 26-inch sawed off shotgun, $26.50. 
WANT—A new .22 Springfield and Ballard 
action. J. A. Wade, Box 493, Sheridan, Wyo. G 





FOR SALE—Bond double cavity mould cast- 
ing A-311870 150-grain and A-311700 120-grain 
.80 caliber bullets, $4. Yankee Specialty Co. 
moulds .2685 and .265 diameter, weights about 
80 and 100 grains Spitzer points for short range 
in .256 Newton, moulds are made from bronze, 
$1.50 each. Newton straight line reloading tool, 
complete for .256 Newton, $5. Resizing dies .268 
and .264 fit Ideal sizer and lubricator, $2 each. 
Bullet swage for swaging .25 caliber bullets up 
to fit .256 Newton, $4.50. Money orders or cer- 
tified checks. No C. O. D. shipments. Theodore 
M. Carlson, 329 Jackson Ave., Warren, Pa. 13 
FOR SALE—tThese are high class guns. 52 
Winchester and 5-A scope, new condition and 
guaranteed, very accurate, leather sling and gun 
case, 50. Fancy sporting stock Krag rifle, new 
condition, and very accurate. No. 34 Lyman 
sight and leather sling. 250 rounds ammunition, 
$25. Winchester '94 Model .30-30 Take-down, 
26-inch octagon and case. New condition and 
accurate. Cost $54, bargain at $30. All guar- 
anteed first class condition. Tom Meagher, 110 
N. Nogales St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. I 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOLS—Decaps 
Recaps, Resizes Shell Neck, Seats the Bullet, 
straight line type. Dies interchangeable. Com- 
plete for one caliber $15 F. O. B. Extra parts 
for any caliber. Shell Holder $1.50. Bullet 
Guide $1. Cap Guide, 50 cents, Decapping Pin, 
25 cents. Shell neck resizer comp. $2.50. Bullet 
Seating Stem 50 cents. Recapping plate with 
stem, 50 cents. Albertson, Lewes, Deleware. 1 


FOR SALE—.30-30 Model ’99 Savage, 20-inch 
barrel. Stock lengthened one-half inch. Oil fin- 
ish. Lyman rear, gold bead front. A-1 inside 
and out guaranteed. 95-H. V. Cartridges. Ideal 
combination tool and mould, $40. Colt Police 
Positive Target .22 W. R. F., fine, no pits, $15. 
New Ideal tool, double adj. for .45 Colt auto. $3. 
mS Manchester, 2042 E. 77th St., a, 

oO. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Colt’s .22 Auto. 
pistol, new. With holster, $28. .30-30 Winches- 
ter real good, $20. 7.62 Russian Sporter, like 
new, with 500 Spitzer point Remington shells, 
$25. Army and Navy field glass, $10. WANT— 
Remington or Springfield .30-'06 or similar, or 
what have you. Robert J. Goudy, Cannon Falls, 
Minnesota. 17 


FOR SALE—Made to order, light weight three 
barrel guns, German game engraving, under 
lever action, doll’s head extension rib, 20-, 16-, 
or 12-gauge with .25-35 Hi-Speed, highest quality 
and guaranteed, $50 down and $50 on delivery. 
R. H. Lanferman, 7063 Greenview Ave., Chicago, 


Illinois. 5 





FOR SALE—Springfield Sporter, gun crank 
condition, about 200 rounds ammunition, $50. 
Colt New Service 74-inch barrel, .44 caliber, 
less than 50 shots fired in it, $24. Smith & 
Wesson .45 double action U. S. Army model, good 
condition, $14. M. A. Scherffius, Dickinson, 
North Dakota. 6 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Remington No. 24 
automatic, Long Rifle, in fine condition $19. 
WANT—Remington 12-C or Marlin 39 in same 
condition. G. A. Wahlstrom, Box 225, Whitehall, 
Michigan. 18 





WANTED—Two Winchester single shot ac- 
tions, heavy type. Must be in A-1 condition and 
reasoable. R. H. Betts, 222 Bickley Ave., Glen- 
side, Pennsylvania. 15 





WANTED—.32-40 Remington-Hepburn empty 
shells.- Must be in A-1 condition. State price. 
R. J. Zivney, R. No. 5, Oregon City, Oregon. 14 





WANTED—A three-barreled hammerless gun. 
Prefer about seven pounds weight and sixteen 
gauge. E. A. Weatherbee, Lincoln, Maine. 16 
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FOR SALE—New Ottway 20-X Ppetting Scope 
$9. Also a 25-X for $20. Seth Thomas balance 


on marble base in glass case, 19 inches by 157 


inches by 7 inches, for $10. Good Ballard ae- 
tion, stock and forearm, $10. 


Olympic Model, brand new, $21. 
10-X Fecker eyepiece, $25. 
Winchester action, $5. New Marlin 20-gauge 
$33. Fine Winchester Musket .22 L. R., $13. Colt 


.45 Model 1917, brand new, with 100 Match car-4 


tridges, $20. 
1912 for $33. 
target model with 50 cartridges, $28. 
a selected B. S. A. and Peterson Ballard. 
N. Anderson, 174 Lafayette Ave., Suffern, N. Y. § 


FOR SALE—One Springfield .30-’06, 
Model. gold bead front sight, Lyman receiver, 


New Winchester 16-gauge Model] 





No, 48 rear sight, elevation and windage scale, ¥ 
walnut stock, checked forearm and pistol grip, | 
shooting condition, butt plate trap,@ 


sling, A-1 
stock slightly scratched, $75. 
furt Mauser, 
stock, new, $25. One Savage Model 1899, .30-3 

condition A-1 except slightly scratched, One 
.32-20 Colt Army Special on .45 frame, 
barrel, good as new, $15. 
Police Positive 4-inch barrel, A-1 condition, $20, 
One Reising .22 automatic. condition equal to 
new, $20. R.C. Rodgers, 225 South 9th East St. 


One German Er- 


Salt’ Lake City, Utah. 1 





TRADE—Krag rifle, new never been fired, also 


1850 Ideal 308241, 154-grain bullets and 1850.9 


&87-grain bullets and about 2,000 copper gag 
checks, above bullets are “sized and lubricated 
and were purchased from the Ideal People about 
seven years ago. 
scope and mounts, also 33- or 40-power spottin 
scope. Geo. Morrison, Rochester, Minn. 4 


FOR SALE—Winchester A-5 telescope sight, 
cross hair reticule. No. 2 mounts, very little 
used and perfect, price $22. B.S. A. Model 12, 
selected, medium long fore-end, nickel steel bar- 


rel. This rifle is factory new, never shot since 


tested at factory, cost $53, price $37.50. E. L, 
McEwen, 23-68 S. Linden Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 27 


FOR SALE—Two Winchester S. S. actions, 
Nos 1 and 3, center fire, fine, $4 and $5. Pre- 


war Spanish Mauser action made in Germany, © 
Stevens Mod-~ 


turned down bolt, nearly new, $6 
el 45, Scheutzen butt, Lyman sights, .32-40, like 
new in and out, $12.50. Louis Evans, Route No, 
2, Box 300, Phoenix, Arizona. 24 


FOR SALE—Reduced ammunition for Krag 
and Springfield, loaded to meet your require- 
ments. Ideal cast bullets in great variety, many 
calibers. Correspondence solicited. Capt. Mar- 
cus S. Farr, Princeton, N. J. 44 


FOR SALE—Colt’s Police Positive Special, cal. 
.38 Special, 5-inch barrel, inside new, outside 
fine. Action has been hand finished at Colt’s 
factory and three pound pull adjusted. Price 
$22.50. Jesse Hartzell, Grinnell, Iowa. 45 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Hensoldt center- 
focus ideal dialyt 6x 36 and case, brand new, 
$50. WANT—12 double hammerless 28-inch 
barrels. R. S. Murdock, University Club Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 3 


FOR SALE—One S. & W. 6-inch blue target, 
32 inches long, reloading tool, empties, $25. ne 
Colt .22 automatic, $22.50, in good condition. 
Clarence C. Held, 1136 Russell St., Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 40 








WANTED—16-gauge Repeater, Model 1897 
preferred. Cash or trade .38 Army Special, like 
new, Sprigfield, Krag or other military rifles. 
T. H. Winfrey, 625 E. 12th St., Des mes 
Iowa, : 





WANTED—.30-'06 Springfield, also .22 Colt 
automatic pistol. Must be perfect inside. De- 
scribe fully and state if willing to ship C. O. D. 
J. F. Bailey, P. O. Box 174, Santa Monica, 
California. 19 





FOR SALE—Parker 16-gauge D. H. E. grade 
Auto. ejector. 30-inch full and modified. Fine 
condition in and out. Leather case, 200 shells, 
$180 value, will take $115. Dr. Gail B. Elliott, 
37-38 Hubbard Bldg., Elgin, Ill. 2 

WANTED—Savage, lever action, take-down, 
featherweight or short barrel preferred, cham- 
bered for the Krag cartridge. State condition 
and price. J. E. Biggins, Port Arthur, Texas. 42 


FOR SALE—New 1911 Model .45 Colt Auto- 
matic, commercial grade, and new holster, bar- 
gain $29. David Armitage, 1234 Wagner Ave., 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 46 

FOR SALE—Springfield .22 rifle, gun crank 
condition, tapped for telescope, 33. D. D. 
Shearer, 23 Howard St., Millvale Branch, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 23 


WILL TRADE—Ideal No. 2 re-and de-capper 
for .30-'06 Springfield cartridge. Want same 
implement for .32-40, .38-55, or .25-21 cartridges. 
Box L. Y., THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 32 





WANTED—kKing Folding Boat. Prefer 11-foot 
Special. Cash. Capt. P. S. Wood, 13th Inf., 
Camp Devens, Mass. 22 


New Peterson | 
barrel in Winchester action, $40. S. & W. .227 
5-A Scope with | 
No. 103 Lyman for 


Brand new S. & W. .38 Special] 
Also have = 
Fred | 


Sport? 


1918 carbine, checkered pistol ce ’ 
* 


5-inch® 
One Colt .38 Special™ 


Wanted—5-A Winchester tele-} 


eee 








Eastern Small Bore Championships 


Won with Remington Palma 


MALL BORE riflemen will remember the remarkable records made by the 
Remington Palma .22 Long Rifle cartridge last year at the Eastern Small Bore 
Championship Matches, Sea Girt, N. J., in July and later at the National Matches, 

Camp Perry, Ohio, in September. Practically every competition at both of these 
important small bore contests were won by shooters who shot this wonderful little 
cartridge. New records for accuracy were established that are still the wonder of 
those who know remarkable shooting when they see it. 


A majority of the fine small bore shots who composed the Sea Girt gather- 
ing this year shot Remington Palma. A new record was established when 
H. J. Wood won the Preliminary Palma with a perfect score and the next day 
the Palma, the coveted goal of all small bore marksmen. 


A remarkable record was set up in the Two Man Team Match by Captain 
Wotkyns and R. H. McGarity that will probably stand a long time. 


For the second year in succession the Eastern Small Bore Champions. 
won by a shooter who shot Palma. For the second year in success 
Individual Grand Aggregate was also won by a shooter who used Palr 


tridges. And, incidentally a new record was set up by Mr. John W. I 
and Mr. L. Theo. Everett for this match. 


PRELIMINARY PALMA EASTERN SMALL BORE CHAMPIO) 

1. H. J. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn. 1. L. Theo. Everett, Mahw: 
Score 225, 30 V’s Score 246 

PALMA INDIVIDUAL MATCH INDIVIDUAL GRAND AGGREGA 

1. H. J. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn. 1- Mr. John W. Hession, New Y« 
Score 223 Score 564 

EASTERN TWO MAN TEAM MATCH . Mr. L. Theo. Everett, Mahwal 

1. Capt. G. L. Wotkyns, U. S. A., Springfield, Mass. Score 564 (a new record) 


Mr. R. H. McGarity, Washington, D C. 200-YARD RE-ENTRY 


Score 592 (a new record) . Capt. Roy L. Bowlin, 


EASTERN SMALL BORE TEAM MATCH Score 150 26 V’s 
1. National Capital Rifle Club* Washington, D. C. 100-YARD RE-ENTRY AGGREGAT 


Score 973 . R. H. McGarity, Washington, 
*One half the team shot Palma. Score 982 


REMINGTON PALMA 


THE ACCURACY CARTRIDGE 





ROTI CN TELAT 
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Combination 


The Reliance of Champions 


Fully two thirds of those who participate in .22 calibre rifle 
competition use the perfect Winchester Combination—the 
model 52 rifle and Precision ammunition. Go down the line 
at Sea Girt, Camp Perry, or any range on which a small-bore 
tournament is in progress and you can verify this statement. 


HERE’S THE REASON 


The model 52 is the world’s best target rifle—the rifle that 
records your best holding. This is proved by the champion- 
ships won, the records made with it, and the number in use. 


Precision ammunition stands out from other .22 calibre am- 
munition as the model 52 towers above other target rifles. 


They prove their superiority in every tournament—as they 
are the outstanding equipment for accuracy.. Each is in a class 
by itself. This dependable combination is used by the experts 
whose likenesses appear on this page. It is the reliance of 
champions. You owe it to yourself, your club, and your 
score to use the combination that will secure the maximum 
results from your skill. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 





